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Introduction 


The  purpose  of  this  workbook  is  to  help  guide  communities  and  concerned  citizens  through  the  process  of 
writing  an  Open  Space  Plan  without  hiring  a  consultant,  thereby  keeping  it  affordable  and  making 
implementation  more  likely. 

The  Workbook  follows  the  guidelines  given  in  the  J  990  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan  Requirements 
distributed  by  the  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  Division  of  Conservation  Services.  In  fact, 
everything  contained  in  the  Requirements  is  reproduced  here  in  order  to  eliminate  the  need  for  you  to  keep 
track  of  two  documents  at  once.*  The  shorter  document  is  particularly  useful  as  a  handout  for  each  member 
of  the  committee  working  on  the  Open  Space  Plan,  to  give  everyone  a  reminder  of  the  overall  product. 
Sections  of  the  Workbook  can  be  reproduced  for  individuals  or  small  groups  working  on  specific  parts  of  the 
process.  This  is  explained  more  fully  in  the  section  on  the  Open  Space  Planning  Committee. 

Please  note  that  the  Workbook  is  presented  in  the  same  order  as  the  Requirements,  and  hence,  as  your  final 
Open  Space  Plan.  However,  this  order  is  not  the  best  way  to  proceed  as  you  organize  your  committee  and 
get  down  to  work.  Some  suggestions  on  a  logical  sequence  of  events  is  given  on  the  section  about  organizing 
an  Open  Space  Committee.  Don't  overlook  it  -  it's  a  very  important  distinction. 

Before  getting  down  to  specifics,  we'd  like  to  present  a  general  discussion  of  what  an  open  space  plan  is  and 
why  it  is  important. 

What  is  an  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan?    The  term  "open  space"  often  refers  only  to 
conservation  land,  recreation  land,  agricultural  land,  corridor  parks  and  amenities  such  as  small  parks,  green 
buffers  along  roadways  or  any  open  area  that  is  owned  by  an  agency  or  organization  dedicated  to 
conservation.  However,  the  term  can  also  refer  to  any  undeveloped  land  with  particular  conservation  or 
recreation  interest.  Throughout  this  document,  the  term  is  used  with  this  broader  definition  in  mind. 

Although  open  space  itself  is  a  simple  concept,  the  factors  that  affect  it,  and  that  it  affects,  are  complex. 
Through  an  Open  Space  Plan,  you  identify  and  examine  these  factors  and  lay  out  strategics  the  community 
can  use  to  protect  and  enjoy  its  character,  natural  resources  and  open  spaces. 

By  articulating  your  community's  goals  and  objectives  in  an  Open  Space  Plan,  you  are  able  to  contrast 
existing  conditions  with  residents'  needs  and  desires  for  the  various  benefits  of  open  space:  economic, 
recreational,  or  aesthetic.  The  Plan  ultimately  outlines  a  five-year  action  plan  through  which  the  to  achieve 
objectives. 


Because  the  description  of  how  to  inventory  and  map  open  space  was  not  presented  clearly  in  the 
Requirements,  we  have  reorganized  Section  5. 
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Why  is  it  important  to  plan  open  spaces?    Without  planning,  the  appearance  of  a  community,  the 
lifestyle  of  its  residents,  and  the  condition  of  its  natural  resources  can  be  dramatically  altered  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  due  to  random  changes  in  land  use  patterns.  During  the  development  boom  of  the  eighties,  a 
number  of  small  and  moderately-sized  Massachusetts  communities  saw  their  populations  increase  radically, 
straining  their  infrastructure  and  resources,  and  degrading  the  quality  of  life  that  originally  attracted  people 
to  settle  there. 

At  this  writing,  the  economy  has  slowed  and  there  is  the  need,  and  opportunity,  to  assess  where  you  are, 
where  you  would  like  to  go  and  how  you  might  get  there,  before  the  next  development  boom  catches  you  off 
guard.  Planning  now  to  protect  important  open  spaces  can  greatly  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  your 
community  to  encourage  compatible  growth  in  the  future. 

To  obtain  the  benefits  of  development  without  losing  valued  environmental  assets,  you  must  plan  for  the 
way  your  community  uses  its  land.  This  allows  you  to  confront  and  manage  many  aspects  of  the  town's 
future  and  prevent  environmental  disasters,  such  as  heavy  industrial  development  over  the  community's 
drinking  water  supply.  It  allows  you  to  preserve  the  habitats  of  endangered  animal  and  plant  species,  or  to 
distribute  recreation  and  open  space  resources  equitably.  The  planning  process  can  alert  you  to  potential 
problems  while  there  is  still  time  to  avert  them. 

Along  with  enhancing  the  quality  of  life,  protecting  open  space  can  provide  profound  economic  benefits.  It 
can  help  a  community  avoid  the  costly  mistakes  of  misusing  or  overwhelming  available  resources.  A 
contaminated  water  supply,  for  example,  must  be  replaced  through  expensive  solutions  such  as  piping  water 
from  other  sources.  In  contrast,  protected  open  space  usually  raises  the  taxable  value  of  adjacent  properties 
and  is  less  costly  to  maintain  than  the  infrastructure  and  services  required  by  residential  development.  Even 
taking  into  account  the  increased  tax  base  that  results  from  development,  open  space  usually  proves  easier 
on  the  municipal  budget  in  the  long-run.  A  recent  publication  by  the  River  and  Trail  Assistance  Program  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  Economic  Impacts  of  Protecting  Rivers,  Trails,  and  Greenway  Corridors,  presents 
many  studies  on  this  subject,  including  chapters  on  property  values  near  open  space  and  costs  of  municipal 
services  for  developed  land,  and  is  a  valuable  reference  book  for  use  in  defending  open  space  protection. 

Completing  an  Open  Space  Plan  also  allows  you  to  take  the  next  step:  planning  a  greenway  network  for  your 
region.  The  Department  of  Environmental  Management  is  preparing  Building  a  Greenwav:  A  Citizen's 
Guide  to  Linear  Open  Space  Planning  which  will  help  to  take  the  valuable  information  gathered  through . 
the  open  space  planning  process  and  expand  it  to  the  planning  of  a  greenway.  Greenways  provide  a  way  to 
weave  open  space,  cultural  and  historic  resources  and  recreation  areas  into  a  fascinating  system  which 
enhances  the  experience  of  living  in  your  town.  Moreover,  municipal  greenways  can  lead  to  regional 
greenways,  which  reach  out  to  include  the  gems  of  nearby  towns. 

Once  completed,  an  Open  Space  Plan  is  a  powerful  instrument  with  which  to  effect  community  goals.  It 
establishes  the  community's  aspirations  and  recommends  patterns  of  development  that  will  support  them. 
Courts  recognize  the  effort  and  organization  behind  a  plan  -  municipalities  with  plans  are  more  likely  to  win 
land  use  cases  and  other  tests  of  their  municipal  statutes. 

Finally,  a  Massachusetts  community  with  an  approved  Open  Space  Plan  becomes  eligible  to  apply  for  Self- 
Help,  Urban  Self-Help,  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds  and  other  grant  programs  administered  by  the 
Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  Division  of  Conservation  Services.* 


*   There  is  another  federal  grant  program,  the  Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Recovery  Program  (UPARR)  which  provides  matching 
grants  and  technical  assistance  to  economically  distressed  urban  communities.   Approximately  30  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts 
can  be  considered  for  eligibility  in  this  program.   For  more  information,  see  Appendix  R. 
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The  Open  Space  Planning  Committee 

Starting  an  open  space  plan  begins  with  taking  time  to  understand  what  makes  a  successful  plan  and  to 
organize  the  best  process  to  achieve  it.  A  successful  plan  is  one  which  clearly  articulates  the  attitudes  and 
desires  of  residents  of  the  community  and  which  outlines  a  plan  of  action  that  many  people  are  excited  about 
carrying  out.  In  short,  implementation  equals  success.  Additional  considerations  on  involving  the 
community  are  included  in  Appendices  F,  G  and  L. 

A  Social  Process  -  Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  understand  is  that  the  more  you  make  this  a  social 
process,  the  better  the  plan  will  be.  In  fact,  the  big  problem  with  Open  Space  Plans  that  are  written  by  a 
consultant  (or  one  member  of  the  Conservation  Commission)  is  that  very  few  people  actually  read  the  plan, 
and  the  recommendations  are  in  the  mind  of  the  author  only.  When  the  Plan  has  been  hashed  out  around 
kitchen  tables  and  on  backyard  patios,  with  lots  of  people  putting  in  their  two-cents-worth,  it  has  more 
credibility  and  more  people  are  fired  up  to  put  their  own  ideas  into  action. 

Committee  Leader  -  Getting  the  most  out  of  the  Committee  means  choosing  an  effective  leader.  Oddly 
enough,  the  most  effective  leader  may  not  be  the  person  with  the  most  knowledge  about  open  space, 
recreation  or  the  environment.  The  most  knowledgeable  person  often  is  used  to  better  advantage  by 
providing  technical  assistance  to  the  leader  and  various  subcommittees.  The  leader  may  not  even  be  a 
member  of  the  board  that  is  responsible  for  completing  the  plan,  although  it  is  essential  that  that  board  be 
actively  represented. 

It  is  important  that  the  person  leading  this  effort  have  many  of  the  following  traits: 

1.  be  dedicated  to  the  project; 

2.  be  able  and  willing  to  delegate  important  tasks  (not  just  grunt  work)  to  others; 

3.  be  able  to  recognize  the  (sometimes  hidden)  strengths  of  others; 

4.  be  a  "people  person,"  someone  who  genuinely  likes  working  in  a  group; 

5.  be  good  at  keeping  group  discussions  focussed; 

6.  be  good  at  interpreting  and  translating  good  ideas  of  others,  even  when  poorly  phrased; 

7.  be  organized;  and 

8.  be  able  to  keep  the  group's  progress  on  schedule. 

Other  essential  members  of  the  Committee  -  It  is  best  to  involve  as  many  citizens  and  board 
representatives  as  possible.  Some  of  these  people  may  participate  only  on  the  subcommittee  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  their  interest,  others  will  participate  in  every  aspect  of  the  project.  Typically,  an  Open  Space 
Planning  Committee  will  include  the  following: 

1 .  Conservation  Commission  member; 

2.  Planning  Board  member; 

3.  Recreation  Commission  member; 

4.  Historical  Society  member; 

5.  members  of  Board  of  Public  Health,  Water  Commission,  or  Public  Works  Department; 

6.  citizens  concerned  about  town  character  and  landscape  preservation; 

7.  citizens  concerned  about  the  environment  and  natural  resource  conservation; 

8.  citizens  concerned  about  playgrounds  and  recreation; 

9.  citizens  concerned  about  trail  development  and  use; 

10.  citizens  concerned  about  rare  and  endangered  species;  and 

11.  others  you  determine  to  be  important. 
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Forming  Subcommittees     Among  the  objectives  of  your  first  meeting  should  be  to  review  the  purpose, 
form  and  tasks  involved  in  the  project  you  are  beginning,  and  to  divide  the  Committee  into  subcommittees, 
each  of  which  will  be  responsible  for  contributing  to  specific  portions  of  the  plan.  You  might  consider  giving 
everyone  a  copy  of  the  1 990  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan  Requirements  so  that  they  understand  how 
everything  fits  together.  Since  you  will  ultimately  need  information  on  many  subjects,  encourage  interested 
Committee  members  to  chair  subcommittees  on  these  major  topics.  Then,  give  the  subcommittees  appropriate 
sections  of  this  workbook  to  guide  their  work.  The  subcommittees  (topics)  can  be  organized  in  any  way,  this  is 
one  suggestion: 

Regional  Context,  Community  History,  Landscape  Character,  and  Population  Data 

Growth  and  Development  Issues  and  Environmental  Problems 

Geology,  Soils,  Topography  and  Water  Resources 

Vegetation,  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  Scenic  Resources 

Inventory  of  Lands  of  Conservation  and  Recreation  Interest 

Conservation  and  Recreation  Needs  Assessment  and  Inventory  of  Resource  Protection  Measures 

Community  Goals  and  5 -year  Action  Plan 

The  leaders  of  each  subcommittee  are  now  responsible  for  recruiting  others  to  work  with  them,  following  the 
guidelines  given  in  this  Workbook.  After  everyone  agrees  on  a  timetable  for  completing  their  research  and 
writing,  the  leader  of  the  whole  Committee  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  sub-committee  leaders  on  schedule. 

One  or  two  people  should  be  assigned  to  write  the  final  plan.  They  will  collect  draft  versions  of  all  the 
required  sections  of  the  Plan  from  the  various  subcommittees  and  edit  them  into  a  document  with  a  consistent 
style. 

Suggested  Timetable  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  order  of  the  final  Open  Space  document  is  not  the  order  in 
which  the  open  space  planning  process  occurs.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  first-step-next-step  order  that  must 
be  followed,  many  of  the  "steps"  happen  concurrently.  However,  the  following  flow  chart  gives  a  general  idea 
of  one  approach  to  scheduling  the  process. 
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Editing  and  Finishing 

The  creation  of  a  thorough  Open  Space  Plan  may  seem  difficult  at  first  glance;  however,  involving  many  local 
residents  and  seeking  technical  assistance  makes  it  less  daunting  than  it  looks.  Many  Massachusetts  agencies, 
institutions  and  environmental  interest  groups  are  willing  and  able  to  assist  you  with  valuable  guidance  and 
information.  Some  offer  advice  over  the  telephone.  Others  will  send  a  representative  to  meet  with  you.  The 
final  section  of  this  Workbook  is  a  reference  guide  and  includes  lists  of  organizations  and  the  kinds  of  services 
they  provide,  as  well  as  a  bibliography  of  useful  resource  materials. 
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Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan 

Requirements 


The  following  sections  include  all  information  found  in  the  1990  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan 
Requirements  as  well  as  useful  examples  and  additional  explanations.  The  samples  from  existing  Open  Space 
Plans  that  appear  throughout  this  section  are  used  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  to  begin.  They  are  only 
excerpts  from  the  sections  they  illustrate,  and  are  samples,  not  models  to  be  copied! 

Throughout  this  section  of  the  Workbook,  you  will  find  comments  about  required  and  optional  maps  in 
parentheses.  This  is  to  alert  you  to  the  need  (or  opportunity)  to  map  the  material  being  discussed. 
Appendices  H  and  I  go  into  more  detail  about  various  mapping  considerations. 

As  you  are  writing  each  section,  note  the  places  (perhaps  highlight  with  a  yellow  marker)  which  recommend 
a  particular  action.  Then  as  you  write  the  Recommendations  and  Action  Plan  sections,  be  sure  that  each  of 
these  has  been  included. 

Remember  that  the  following  document  outline  does  not  reflect  the  best  sequence  of  tasks. 

Section  1  -  Plan  Summary 

Give  a  brief  summary  of  what  is  being  recommended  in  the  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan.  Mention  the 
overall  aspirations  of  the  community  that  are  addressed  by  the  document. 

Describe  these  aspirations  in  general  terms,  such  as  "protect  rural  character  of  town."  This  overall  vision 
should  be  reflected  in  the  development  of  goals  later  in  the  process. 

This  section  should  be  written  after  the  plan  is  finished.  It  is  very  similar  to  a  Conclusions  section.  The 
purpose  of  putting  it  first  is  to  give  the  reader  a  quick  understanding  of  your  open  space  and  recreation  goals 
and  needs  and  how  you  intend  to  meet  those  goals.  Think  of  it  as  a  half-page  summary  of  the  entire  process 
that  you  could  hand  to  a  newspaper  reporter  or  to  Town  Meeting  members  -  something  which  summarizes 
the  main  points  of  the  story  with  none  of  the  details. 


Sample:     The  Millis  Open  Space  Plan  is  specifically  designed  with  the  theme  that  providing  open  space  and 

recreation  opportunities  together  with  establishing  land  conservation  programs  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  lives  of  town  residents  and  thus,  must  have  high  priority  in  the  planning  for  services  and  facilities. 
Further,  the  plan  has  been  designed  to  detail: 


o       An  analysis  of  the  Town's  natural  and  cultural  resources  including  archeological,  sensitive 

ecological  habitat  and  historical  and  cultural  inventory; 
o       Open  space,  conservation  and  recreation  goals  and  objectives  for  the  town; 
o       Determination  of  open  space,  conservation  and  recreation  needs  based  upon  national  standards 

and  upon  Committee  recommendations; 
o        Recommendation  for  linking  Millis'  open  space  areas  to  a  regional  system  of  trails  and  conservation 

and  recreation  lands; 
o       A  five-year  action  plan  with  site  specific  acquisition  preservation  recommendations. 
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Section  2  -  Introduction 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose 

Describe  why  the  the  plan  was  written,  citing  past  and  current  efforts  to  protect  and  enhance  the  open  space 

and  recreational  opportunities. 

A  brief  description  is  all  that  is  necessary,  but  you  want  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  status  of  open  space 
planning  in  town:  is  this  a  first-time  Open  Space  Plan?  is  this  the  10th  Update?  has  there  been  a  recent 
water  supply  crisis  that  took  everyone  by  surprise  and  you  realized  that  comprehensive  planning  would  be 
better  for  the  future  than  a  narrow  band-aid  for  this  particular  problem? 


SamplG:     The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  provide  an  organizational  model  and  rational  framework  within  which 
residents  of  Andover  may  determine  the  future  of  the  natural  resources  by  balancing  pressures  of 
commercial,  industrial  and  residential  development  with  the  demands  for  open  space  preservation. 

In  the  13  years  since  Andover's  first  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan  was  developed  in  1970,  many  of 
the  recommendations  made  in  that  report  and  in  subsequent  revisions  in  1975  and  1977  have  been 
implemented.  While  the  list  of  accomplishments  is  impressive,  it  is  important  to  note  that  we  have  lost 
ground  in  some  areas.   In  the  last  several  years,  rapid  development  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  several 
parcels  we  wish  could  have  been  preserved  for  conservation  and  recreation. 

-     This  report  is  an  attempt  to  prepare  for  the  future  by  noting  items  from  previous  Open  Space  Plans  that 
have  not  yet  been  implemented  and  new  items  resulting  from  our  public  participation  events. 


B.  Planning  Process  and  Public  Participation 

Describe  the  process  used  to  develop  the  plan.  Name  the  primary  researchers  and  writers,  people  who 
worked  on  committees,  etc.     List  the  meetings,  surveys,  public  participation,  and  other  assessments,  etc. 
that  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  plan. 

In  this  section  you  should  recount  the  process  your  community  undertook  to  write  and  complete  the  plan. 
This  account  of  the  process  is  extremely  important  in  explaining  the  depth  of  public  participation.  As  was 
mentioned  earlier,  the  more  fully  the  public  is  involved  from  the  start  the  more  likely  will  be  the 
implementation  of  the  plan. 

One  way  to  involve  the  public  early  on  is  to  ask  them  to  fill  out  a  survey  of  what  they  want  for  the  future  of 
their  town.  An  example  of  such  a  survey  is  located  in  Appendix  F.  This  will  bring  the  issue  of  open  space 
and  recreation  planning  to  their  attention  and  hopefully  spark  their  interest  and  concern. 

If  sending  out  a  survey  is  too  expensive,  another  technique  to  spark  public  participation  is  for  the  core 
planning  committee  to  hold  an  open  public  meeting.  At  this  public  meeting,  divide  the  groCip  into  small 
discussion  groups,  give  them  a  chance  to  talk  about  where  they  want  to  see  their  community  in  the  future. 
Have  someone  write  all  the  ideas  down,  then  have  the  group  prioritize  all  the  ideas. 

All  the  group  facilitators  come  together  to  combine  their  top  5  or  so  priorities  while  the  public  has  cider  and 
donuts.  The  group  is  reconvened  and  the  complete  list  of  priorities  is  presented.  At  this  time  you  ask 
interested  people  to  sign  up  for  subcommittees  that  deal  with  each  one  of  the  listed  priorities.  The  reference 
section  of  this  workbook  gives  a  full  description  of  this  public  participation  process  in  Appendix  G. 
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The  main  thing  is  to  be  creative  in  gaining  public  input.  There  are  limitless  ways  to  engage  the  public. 
Consider  your  community's  characteristics  and  come  up  with  a  strategy  to  reach  out  to  the  largest  number  of 
people. 


Sample:    The  West  Bridgewater  Open  Space  Plan  was  developed  by  the  West  Bridgewater  Bay  Circuit 

Committee  and  prepared  by  the  Old  Colony  Planning  Council  (OCPC).  Interested  citizens,  members  of 
the  Conservation  Commission  and  Historical  Committees  and  other  bodies  sat  on,  or  worked  with  the 
Committee.  DEM  Bay  Circuit  planners  also  met  formally  with  the  Committee  during  regional,  mid-point, 
and  final  reviews.  Personnel  from  the  Division  of  Conservation  Services  and  the  Department  of 
Fisheries,  Wildlife  and  Environmental  Law  Enforcement  also  discussed  specific  issues  with  members  of 
the  Committee  informally  and  in  the  field. 


The  Committee  began  meeting  in  August  1986  to  identify  the  physical,  environmental,  social  and 
economic  resources  of  West  Bridgewater.  The  Committee  and  OCPC  finished  the  inventory  in  late  fall 
and  then  designed  an  open  space  questionnaire,  which  was  distributed  at  the  November  special  Town 
Meeting. 

Using  the  inventory  information  and  the  survey  tabulation,  the  Committee  and  OCPC  began  to  determine 
town  open  space  needs  and  identify  possible  Bay  Circuit  linkages. 

After  the  Committee  made  this  initial  identification  of  open  space  needs  and  linkages,  OCPC  planners 
mapped  inventory  information  and  prepared  a  draft  Open  Space  Plan.  A  Bay  Circuit  planner  and  the 
Committee  evaluated  this  plan  at  the  mid-point  review  session  in  February  1987. 

From  the  comments  at  the  review  and  subsequent  open  space  meetings,  the  Committee  refined  its 
determination  of  West  Bridgewater's  open  space  needs  and  precisely  identified  possible  linkages  for  the 
Bay  Circuit  Conservation  Corridor.  Next,  the  members  and  OCPC  developed  a  five-year  action  plan  to 
use  in  implementing  the  Open  Space  Plan. 

From  this  additional  input,  the  Committee  and  OCPC  staff  developed  a  final  draft  of  the  West 
Bridgewater  Open  Space  Plan.  The  plan  was  then  submitted  to  town  boards  and  commissions,  Bay 
Circuit  planners,  and  the  Division  of  Conservation  Services  for  further  comments. 

Public  participation  in  the  process  was  built  on  the  Committee's  public  meetings.  After  starting  in  August 
1986,  the  meetings  occurred  bimonthly  until  February  1987,  and  occurred  monthly  until  July  1987.  After 
distribution  of  the  November  27,  1 987  draft,  five  more  review  meetings  were  held  during  February  and 
March  1988. 

All  of  the  Committee's  14  meetings  were  advertised  public  meetings  and  were  open  to  participation  by 
interested  citizens  and  members  of  other  town  boards. 
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Section  3  -  Community  Setting 

This  section  is  meant  to  give  a  broad  picture  of  your  community,  placing  it  in  a  variety  of  contexts  which 
illustrate  how  its  character  evolved  and  which  suggest  how  it  may  need  to  change  to  accommodate  a 
continually  changing  tomorrow. 

A.  Regional  Context 

Describe  the  community's  physical  location  (is  it  in  the  coastal  plain,  foothills  of  the  Berkshires, 
Connecticut  River  flood  plain?)  and  what  effect  that  has  had  on  the  community's  development.  Describe 
the  community's  regional  context  in  terms  of  resources  shared  with  neighboring  towns  (such  as  water 
resources  or  a  mountain  range)  and  what  effect  that  has  had  on  the  community's  development.  Also 
describe  its  socio-economic  context  (is  it  an  isolated  hill  town,  upper-income  Boston  suburb,  declining  mill 
town?  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  community's  open  space  and  recreation  needs?) 

Talk  extensively  with  people  in  neighboring  towns  about  their  resources.  Obtain  copies  of  their  open  space 
plans.  This  section  should  describe  how  land  use  (highways,  shopping  centers,  recreation  areas,  water 
supply,  etc.)  in  adjacent  towns  affects  you  -  and  how  your  land  use  affects  them.  As  an  example,  how  does 
your  community's  industrial  park  (or  school,  or  park)  affect  your  neighbor's  public  drinking  supply?  Be 
objective;  there  are  likely  to  be  both  positive  and  negative  effects  in  both  directions! 

Goals  and  objectives  for  the  protection  of  valuable  resources  (which  you'll  discuss  in  Section  8)  should 
address  resources  in  neighboring  communities  which  your  community  affects,  so  be  sure  to  keep  notes  for 
Section  8.  It  is  also  helpful  to  look  at  open  space  and  recreation  resources  located  near  your  community 
boundary,  then  check  with  your  neighbor  to  be  certain  that  their  land  use  is  compatible  with  the  protection 
strategy  for  the  resource.  Resources  of  regional  significance,  such  as  trails  and  aquifers  which  travel  through 
more  than  one  community,  should  be  identified.  Discussions  with  the  other  communities  should  include 
protection  strategies  that  benefit  all  the  communities  which  share  the  resource. 

Another  benefit  of  looking  at  resources  regionally  is  that  a  neighboring  community  may  be  meeting  some  of 
your  community's  recreation  needs  while  your  community  may  be  providing  a  different  type  of  resource  that 
benefits  them.  These  shared  resources,  once  identified  and  made  accessible  will  not  need  to  be  duplicated  for 
each  town. 


Sample:     Ware  is  rjch  in  water  resources.  The  town  is  located  in  the  Chicopee  Watershed  area.  The  Swift  River 
flows  southerly  from  the  Quabbin  Reservoir  along  the  Ware-Belchertown  boundary  until  it  joins  the  Ware 
River. 

The  Quabbin  Reservoir,  which  is  located  in  Ware,  Belchertown  and  Pelham  and  is  owned  by  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission,  covers  24,705  acres.  It  is  one  of  Boston's  major  water  supply  areas, 
providing  412  billion  gallons.  It  has  been  determined  that,  despite  the  large  amount  of  water  it  supplies 
to  Boston,  the  Quabbin  does  not  meet  the  city's  needs,  and  a  controversial  project  has  been  proposed  to 
divert  some  floodwaters  from  the  Connecticut  River  into  the  reservoir  by  way  of  the  Northfield  Mountain 
Pumped  Storage  Plant  in  Franklin  County  and  Millers  River.  Considerable  public  dissent  has  already 
been  expressed  over  this  project,  which  will  considerably  change  the  character  and  plant  and  animal 
communities  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
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B.  History  of  the  Community 

Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  community's  history,  including  the  effects  of  its  location  as  discussed  in  Section 

A.  Mention  the  historic  and  archeological  resources  that  give  the  community  special  character. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  not  only  to  broaden  understanding  of  what  makes  your  community  interesting 
from  a  historical  perspective,  but  to  get  you  to  understand  the  land  use  patterns  you  have  inherited  from 
previous  generations.  This  understanding  should  get  you  thinking  about  the  new  patterns  you  establish. 
You  should  also  think  about  changes  you  could  make  to  the  zoning  plan  to  rectify  inappropriate  patterns  that 
may  still  be  required.  For  example,  industrial  zones  are  often  located  in  or  near  wetlands  because  that  was 
where  the  railroad  was  a  hundred  years  ago  (it  was  flat  land,  no  blasting  necessary).  Perhaps  the  railroad  is 
gone  now,  but  the  zoning  plan  encourages  continued  expansion  of  industry  in  the  worst  places  possible! 
.  River  corridors  have  nearly  identical  histories.  Your  job  is  to  discover  these  things  and  recommend  changes 
in  Sections  8  and  9.  Note  that  you  will  be  discussing  current  land  use  patterns  again  in  another  part  of  this 
section.  At  this  point  you  look  backward;  in  part  D,  you  will  be  asked  to  look  to  the  future. 

The  basic  facts  are  probably  readily  available  from  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  and  your  local 
historical  commission.  However,  relating  historical  development  patterns  to  current  problems  and 
opportunities  may  take  some  creative  thinking. 

Consider  including  reduced  versions  of  old  maps  that  illustrate  the  growth  patterns  of  the  town  at  different 
points  in  history.  (Optional  Map  A)  Many  photocopy  centers  have  machines  ("xerox"  type)  that  will  make 
small  copies  for  under  a  dollar.  These  make  reasonable  "originals"  to  be  mounted  onto  your  final  copy  that 
you  have  reproduced  in  quantity.  If  the  budget  allows,  a  screened  black-and-white  photograph  will  produce 
excellent  results.  Check  on  the  price  -  it  may  be  cheaper  than  you  think! 


Sampl6:     Unlike  many  New  England  towns,  Andover  was  not  built  around  a  central  green.  The  larger  settlement 
began  in  what  is  now  North  Andover,  with  a  gradual  and  informal  movement  southward.  Development  of 
the  present  Andover  consequently  has  been  much  more  varied  than  most  centralized  towns. 

Andover's  first  settlers  established  a  network  of  roadways  radiating  from  a  center  point  on  the 
Shawsheen  River.  This  diffuse  pattern  of  growth  began  to  change  early  in  the  1 800's  when  the  four  falls 
of  the  Shawsheen  began  to  attract  industrial  development,  and  Academy  Hill  became  a  major  intellectual 
center.  Nineteenth-century  Andover  is  characterized  by  self-contained  centers  of  activity  which  were 
distinguished  by  peculiar  geographic,  economic  and  cultural  features.  Very  little  building  occurred  on  the 
rural  arteries  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

Meanwhile,  a  small,  multifunctional  downtown  was  growing  around  Elm  Square.  During  the  last  quarter 
of  the  1 9th  century  and  early  20th  century,  a  small  grid  of  streets  was  inserted  east  of  Main  and  North 
Main  Streets.  Relatively  dense  Victorian  suburbs  were  built  for  an  increasingly  numerous  and 
prosperous  citizenry. 


The  20th  century  has  been  characterized  by  the  steady  subdivision  of  rural  areas.  These  modern  tracts 
are  typically  built  on  cul-de-sacs,  forming  a  fine  capillary  system  between  the  main  thoroughfares  and 
the  village  centers.  In  contrast,  Routes  I-93  and  I-495  cut  bold  swaths  through  town,  both  servicing  and 
encouraging  major  residential  and  industrial  development  in  the  last  20  years. 
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C.  Population  Characteristics 

Describe  demographic  factors  that  help  identify  patterns  of  need  and  interest.  Consider  population  trends, 
density,  and  family  income,  as  well  as  major  industries,  employers  and  employment  trends.  The  goal  is  to 
describe  the  town's  needs  for  open  space  and  recreation,  not  just  to  duplicate  parts  of  the  Census  report.  It 
may  be  quite  helpful  to  map  this  information.  (Optional  Map  B). 

Again,  the  objective  is  to  understand  these  figures  in  relation  to  local  and  regional  open  space  and 
recreation  resources.  You  are  trying  to  identify  how  the  resources  should  be  managed  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  community. 

Some  o{  the  information  on  population  and  trends  can  be  obtained  by  going  through  past  annual  reports  and 
calculating  how  the  population  has  changed.  But  go  beyond  this  and  consider  the  effects  of  various  changes: 

have  new  recreation  facilities  been  constructed? 

or  should  they  be  recommended  in  Section  9? 

how  dense  is  the  residential  development  in  the  community? 

what  is  the  median  family  income  and  how  is  it  likely  to  effect  the  recreation  needs  of  the  population? 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  the  employment  picture,  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future: 
who  are  the  major  employers?  where  they  are  located  in  town? 
do  they  contribute  to  the  "open  space"  (not  protected,  but  useable)  in  town? 
what  is  the  the  likelihood  of  having  new  industries  move  into  the  community? 
if  that  is  desirable,  does  the  zoning  plan  ensure  that  they'll  be  built  in  the  right  place? 
if  that  is  not  desirable,  does  the  zoning  plan  discourage  or  prevent  it? 

For  example,  in  a  community  with  an  aging  population  on  fixed  incomes,  the  development  of  extensive 
walking  trails  or  the  addition  of  sidewalks  may  be  the  most  needed  recreational  amenity.  Whereas  in 
another  community  there  may  be  a  population  of  primarily  young  families.  This  second  community  would 
probably  have  a  much  greater  need  for  active  recreation  facilities  such  as  tot  lots  and  ball  fields. 


SamplG:     To  plan  for  the  town's  future  open  space  needs  properly,  the  size,  density,  age  and  composition  of  the 
population  must  be  considered. 

During  the  50-year  period  between  1930  and  1980,  Georgetown's  population  more  than  tripled.  Recent 
projections  by  the  Merrimack  Valley  Planning  Commission  predict  a  continuation  of  this  trend  through 
1990,  followed  by  a  levelling  off  by  2000. 

If  these  projections  are  correct,  Georgetown  will  need  to  plan  for  the  outdoor  recreational  needs  of  a 
population  approximately  18%  larger  than  that  of  1980. 

Approximately  94  persons  (1.6%  of  the  population)  in  1980  were  disabled  in  some  way.  This  number  is 
expected  to  increase  to  105  by  1995.  Persons  with  disabilities  include  those  with  physical  disabilities 
that  require  the  use  of  a  wheelchair,  walker  or  cane,  visual  impairments,  hearing  impairments,  or  mental 
disabilities.  The  acquisition  or  upgrading  of  any  open  space  areas  for  recreational  uses  should  consider 
the  special  needs  of  this  segment  of  the  community. 
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D.  Growth  and  Development  Patterns 

This  section  should  pick  up  where  the  History  section  ended,  and  be  written  with  the  pertinent  facts  from 

the  previous  section  on  population  in  mind. 

1.  Patterns  and  trends  -  Give  a  brief  description  of  how  the  town  got  to  look  as  it  does  (e.g.,  started  as 

compact  village  surrounded  by  farms,  roads  now  lined  with  "Form  A  lots."    Or,  old  mill  town  surrounded 
by  forest,  now  experiencing  heavy  residential  growth).  Make  this  a  one-sentence  summary  of  the 
History  section.  Continue  by  considering  what  current  land  uses  and  apparent  current  trends  mean  for 
the  future.  Mapping  current  land  uses  is  helpful.  (Optional  Map  C) 

2.  Infrastructure  -  Describe  the  existing  infrastructure  and  the  effects  it  has  had  on  development  patterns. 

(Optional  Map  D). 

a.  Transportation  system 

b.  Water  supply  systems 

c.  Sewer  service 

3.  Long-term  development  patterns  -  Outline  local  land  use  controls  and  include  a  map  of  the  current 

zoning  plan.  (Required  Map  1).  List  scheduled  and  proposed  subdivisions  and  expansions  to  the 
infrastructure,  then  describe  the  effect  this  will  have  on  existing  open  space.  Describe  what  the 
community  will  look  like  with  a  maximum  build-out  of  the  current  zoning  plan.  Many  communities 
decide  to  have  an  actual  build-out  analysis  done  so  that  they  can  see  the  ultimate  effect  of  their  current 
zoning  (Optional  Map  E).  This  will  indicate  what  open  space  will  remain  if  nothing  is  done.  More 
positively,  it  may  alert  you  to  areas  needing  permanent  open  space  protection  given  present  trends. 
Comment  on  any  potential  ecological  impacts  you  see. 

The  mapping  of  the  infrastructure,  the  long-term  development  patterns,  and  the  build-out  analysis  are  good 
projects  to  delegate  to  a  subcommittee  or  an  intern.  The  Center  for  Rural  Massachusetts  has  published  a 
guide  book  on  how  to  do  a  build-out  analysis.  See  Appendix  E  for  how  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  publication, 
and  Appendix  D  for  a  list  of  possible  sources  of  interns. 


Sample:     Since  the  mid-1 930's  Andover's  growth  has  been  guided  by  zoning.  Andover  today,  as  in  the  past, 

contains  mostly  single-family  residences,  comfortably  sited  and  carefully  landscaped  with  street  trees 
and  other  plantings.  Modern  industrial  parks  are  large  but  well  set  back  from  roads.  Considering  its 
tremendous  population  growth  in  recent  years,  Andover  still  contains  a  remarkable  amount  of  open 
space  -  whether  momentarily  undeveloped  or  whether  part  of  the  one-fifth  of  Andover's  land  area 
officially  conserved  in  reservations  and  state  forest. 

Cluster  Development  -  The  frontage  and  area  requirements  for  areas  over  10  acres  may  be  reduced  by 
Special  Permit,  without  increasing  the  number  of  units  allowed  by  the  Zoning  District  requirements.  The 
resulting  extra  area  (common  open  space)  is  required  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Town,  a  nonprofit  land  trust, 
•  or  a  neighborhood  association,  for  park  or  open  space.  The  results  of  use  of  this  by-law  may  be 
characterized  as  follows: 

1.  a  net  reduction  in  the  length  of  streets  to  serve  residential  areas; 

2.  many  short  cul-de-sacs,  tending  to  create  mini-neighborhoods; 

3.  a  notable  increase  in  the  total  area  of  protected  open  space  at  no  cost  to  the  Town; 

4.  buffering  residential  areas  from  one  another; 

5.  protection  of  natural  features,  notably  wetlands  and  stream  frontage; 

6.  the  crowding  together  of  homes  and  on-site  sewage  disposal  systems. 

Flood  Hazard  District  -  Any  development  within  said  district  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
zone  in  which  it  lies.  Flood  carrying  capacity  of  any  watercourse  shall  be  maintained  with  regard  to 
proposed  development.  Proposed  development  shall  not  result  in  any  increase  in  flood  levels  within  the 
Town  during  a  flood  to  the  Base  Flood  Elevation. 
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Section  4  -  Environmental  Inventory  and  Analysis 

The  inventory  lists  the  community's  natural  and  cultural  resources.  The  analysis  should  begin  to  suggest  the 
Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan  goals  and  objectives. 

In  some  cases  you  are  required  to  map  the  resources  listed  in  the  inventory.  This  is  an  extremely  important 
aspect  of  the  plan.  Having  an  illustration  of  the  location  of  various  resources  helps  in  understanding  how  to 
make  wise  land  use  and  siting  decisions.  Each  board  should  have  a  set  of  maps  from  the  plan  to  refer  to 
when  making  decisions  that  change  the  use  of  land  in  the  community.  Be  sure  to  take  the  necessary  steps  at 
the  beginning,  so  that  multiple  copies  can  be  created  easily  and  inexpensively.  (See  Appendix  H  for 
details). 

The  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  has  been  building  a  digital  data  base  (computerized 
collection)  of  the  location  of  natural  resources  and  protected  land  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  geographic 
information  system  is  called  MassGIS.  Some  of  the  information  needed  to  do  a  local  Open  Space  Plan  is 
available  from  MassGIS,  for  a  fee.  In  an  effort  to  help  with  some  of  this  data  collection  and  mapping, 
MassGIS  has  put  together  a  technical  assistance  package  which  will  provide  your  community  with  a  set  of 
maps.  See  Appendix  I  for  a  complete  description  of  this  service. 

A.  Geology,  Soils  and  Topography     Discuss  the  essential  structure  on  which  your  community  is  based. 

1.  Give  brief  description  of  topography,  geologic  features  and  soils,  especially  prime  and  significant 

(statewide)  agricultural  soils.  Much  of  this  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  (U.S.G.S.)  or  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (S.C.S.).  Contact  the  state  geologist  for  assistance 
on  geologic  features  (617  727-9800). 

2.  Describe  the  effects  these  have  on  development,  recreational  opportunities,  erosion,  etc.  Is  your  only 

remaining  undeveloped  land  on  steep  slopes  with  lots  of  ledge?  What  are  your  alternatives  then  for  the 
soccer  field  you  need?  Is  much  of  the  undeveloped  land  in  your  town  old  farm  fields  -  lots  of  till  with 
very  little  ledge?  Very  developable.  How  are  those  areas  zoned?  What  will  be  the  effects  on  town 
character,  on  traffic,  when  those  changes  take  place? 

The  map  (part  of  Required  Map  2)  should  show  soil  types  grouped  by  development  limitations.  You  should  map 
those  soils  which  are  related  to  future  land  use.  Some  groupings  that  you  might  choose  are  listed  below: 
o  Deep,  sandy  or  gravelly,  well-drained  and  excessively-drained  soils,  which  have  implications  for  both 

water  supply  and  septic  systems, 
o  Wetland  soils  (peats  and  mucks),  poorly-drained  soils  with  water  table  at  or  near  the  surface  for  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  year,  which  have  implications  for  septic  systems  and  eight  of  the  factors  addressed  by  the 
Wetland  Protection  Act. 
o  Soils  with  slow  infiltration  rates  located  on  steep  slopes  (>25%),  which  have  implications  for  erosion, 
o  Prime  agricultural  soils. 
See  Appendix  H  for  a  discussion  of  general  mapping  considerations. 


Sample:    The  terrain  is  level  to  gently  rolling  with  elevations  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  twenty  feet  above  mean 
sea  level.  Wetlands  cover  much  of  West  Bridgewater. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  town  is  covered  by  the  Merrimac-Deerfield-Hinckley-Windsor  association, 
characterized  by  droughty  and  moderately-drained  soils,  which  has  slight  limitations  for  residential, 
commercial  or  industrial  uses,  although  the  Deerfield  soils  are  severely  limited  for  septic  system  use. 

This  limitation  should  not  be  misinterpreted,  however.  Experience  elsewhere  suggests  that  with  lots  of 
about  an  acre,  such  land  will  actually  support  about  75%  of  the  number  of  new  houses  likely  on  less 
restricted  land,  although  the  resulting  septic  systems  are  more  likely  to  have  long-term  maintenance 
problems.  Accordingly,  this  plan  recommends  open  space  acquisitions  based  on  overall  patterns  of 
need  and  the  unique  value  of  specific  sites,  as  well  as  on  the  basic  intent  to  provide  a  permanent  open 
space  setting  for  probable  future  development. 
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B.  Landscape  Character     Describe  those  aspects  of  the  landscape  which  give  your  town  its  own  special 
character.  Focus  attention  on  distinctive  landforms  and  areas  of  particular  scenic  interest.  Consider  the 
impact  that  changes  in  development  might  have  on  the  overall  scenic  character  of  the  town  or  on  recreational 
use  of  various  areas.    Note  where  that  may  happen  and  how  that  might  be  prevented. 


Sample:    Gloucester's  visual  character  is  one  of  its  most  priceless  assets.  The  diversity  of  landforms  of  marshes, 
beaches,  rocky  shores,  rolling  hills  and  forested  uplands,  combined  with  the  backdrop  of  the  harbor,  its 
waterfront  and  the  diversity  of  structures,  new  and  old,  add  to  the  uniqueness  and  richness  of 
Gloucester's  character.  The  most  famous  open  space  protection  effort  was  the  acquisition  of  land  to 
maintain  an  open  view  of  the  marsh  along  Route  128  overlooking  the  Annisquam  River.  This  area, 
known  as  the  "Window  on  the  Marsh,"  provides  passing  motorists  with  a  view  which  is  truly  characteristic 
of  Gloucester. 

Marshes  and  other  wetlands  contribute  directly  to  the  scenic  value  of  the  landscape  and  add  to 
landscape  diversity.  This  value  of  aesthetics  is  achieved  through  on-site  recreational  use  and  views 
from  a  distance. 


C.  Water  Resources     Describe  all  of  the  water  resources  in  town,  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
availability  of  recreational  access. 

The  text  should  mention  existing  recreational  uses,  classification  of  the  water  and  status  in  regard  to  access. 
These  factors  should  be  mapped.  (Required  Map  3).  Basic  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  USGS 
1:25,000  topographic  quad.  More  detail  can  be  drawn  from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection's  Water  Atlas.  You  can  get  this  from  DEP's  Division  of  Water  Supply  or  your  local  water 
department,  which  may  have  much  of  this  information. 

Factors  to  be  considered  include: 

1.  Surface  water  -  lakes,  ponds,  bays,  streams,  rivers,  and  reservoirs;  marine  and  brackish  waters,  extent  of 

tidal  penetration  into  estuaries;  (required  on  map). 

2.  Flood  hazard  areas  -  Use  FEMA  maps  for  zones  A  and  V.  You  may  want  to  refer  to  the  National  Flood 

Insurance  Program  Community  Rating  System  Coordinator's  Manual  published  in  October  1990  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  particularly  the  sections  on  Open  Space  Preservation  and  on 
Acquisition  and  Relocation.  Actions  taken  in  these  areas  will  affect  the  rates  your  community  pays  for 
flood  insurance;  (mapping  is  optional;  if  information  is  unavailable,  cite  the  need  and  include  in  Action 
Plan). 

3.  Wetlands  -  both  forested  and  non-forested  wetlands  must  be  mapped.  There  are  several  potential  sources 

of  mapped  wetlands:  the  USGS  1:25,000  topo  sheets,  the  National  Wetlands  Inventory  maps.  See 
Appendix  K  for  information  about  DEP  Wetlands  Conservancy  Program;  (required  on  map). 

4.  Aquifer  recharge  areas 

a.  zones  of  contribution  to  public  supply  wells.  DEP  has  automated  (entered  in  the  GIS  data  base)  ZOCs 
for  towns  that  have  had  them  delineated;  information  about  this  process  is  available  from  the  Aquifer 
Land  Acquisition  Program,  (mapping  is  optional;  if  information  is  unavailable,  cite  the  need  and  include 
in  Action  Plan). 

b.  surface  watersheds  to  water  supply  reservoirs,  (required  on  map). 


Sample:    Easton  js  one  of  5  towns  that  share  a  regional  recreational  resource,  the  Canoe  River.  The  river  and 
bordering  lands  are  used  for  canoeing,  fishing,  hiking,  bird  watching,  picnics  and  family  outings.  The 
Canoe  River  Aquifer  Protection  Committee  oversees  protection  and  management  of  the  river  and 
underlying  aquifer,  and  hosts  bi-annual  awareness  days,  clean-up  campaigns  and  educational 
;  workshops.  The  Easton  Water  Department  sponsors  annual  household  hazardous  waste  days. 

The  Public  Works  Department  hired  a  consulting  firm  to  study  and  delineate  primary  and  secondary 
recharge  areas  of  all  public  wells  in  1986.  Maps  were  produced  prior  to  the  adoption  of  an  aquifer 
protection  zoning  overlay  district  bylaw,  which  prohibits  and  restricts.  . . 
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D.  Vegetation 

In  discussing  the  vegetation,  concentrate  on  the  recreation  values  (types  of  activity,  such  as  hunting, 
intensive  recreation,  scenic  viewing,  etc)  as  well  as  resource  protection  issues  (such  as  habitat  protection, 
economic  impact,  soil  stabilization  qualities,  etc.)-  You  may  want  to  subscribe  to  an  excellent  publication, 
Current  Issues  in  Forestry,  published  by  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management,  Cooperative 
Extension,  UMass,  Amherst.  (See  Appendix  E). 

1 .  Forest  land  -  include  unusual  cover  types  and  large  uninterrupted  blocks  o{  woodland; 

2.  General  inventory  -  mention  important  plants  and  plant  communities  that  characterize  the  area; 

3.  Rare,  threatened  and  endangered  species. 

Mapping  this  information  is  very  useful.  (Optional  Map  F). 


Sample:    Bethefirstl 


. .  .to  describe  both  the  ecological  and  recreational  values  of  the  vegetation  in  your  town  in  a 
way  we'd  like  to  showcase,  and  we'll  put  your  town's  name  in  lights  -  or  at  least  a  little  gray 
box  -  for  the  next  update  of  this  workbook. 


E.  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

This  discussion  should  be  similar  to  the  one  in  the  previous  section,  that  is,  an  inventory  of  wildlife  species 

found  in  the  community,  with  consideration  of  necessary  steps  to  protect  them. 

1.  Inventory  -  General  description  of  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitats,  including  shellfish  where  appropriate; 

2.  Corridors  for  wildlife  migration; 

3.  Rare,  threatened  and  endangered  species. 

Mapping  this  information  is  very  useful.  (Optional  Map  F). 


Sample:     The  composition  of  a  wildlife  community  depends  largely  on  the  habitat  conditions  in  that  community.  In 
general,  habitat  conditions  in  Shutesbury  are  typical  of  the  smaller  "hilltowns"  on  either  side  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  -  i.  e.  dominated  by  maturing  hardwood  or  mixed  hardwood/conifer  forests  with 
a  scattering  of  open  land  and  wetland  habitats. 

In  addition,  several  major  features  are  evident  on  the  Shutesbury  landscape.  Aside  from  the  extensive 
blocks  of  unbroken  mixed  forest  stands,  there  are  3  sizable  bodies  of  open  water  and  approximately  4 
miles  of  utility  rights-of-way.  These  habitats  add  substantially  to  the  diversity  of  Shutesbury's  wildlife. 

The  presence  of  the  Quabbin  Reservation  in  the  southeast  portion  of  town  also  influences  the  wildlife 
community.  Quabbin  contains  several  habitats  that  are  uncommon  or  non-existent  elsewhere  in  town, 
plusit  serves  as  a  "warehouse"  for  some  animal  species. 

In  very  general  terms,  Shutesbury's  wildlife  community  can  be  characterized  as  being  a.)  typical  of  those 
found  in  many  other  western  Massachusetts  towns  with  similar  habitat  conditions  and  development,  and 
b.)  dominated  by  species  that  are  adapted  to  forested  lands.  Species  diversity  is  greatest  in  those 
portions  of  town  where  several  habitat  types  occur. 

Wildlife  communities  are  not  static  entities,  but  are  changing  constantly  in  response  to  a  number  of 
natural  and  human  influences.  Some  changes  are  due  to  normal  annual  fluctuations;  others  represent 
long-term  changes  or  trends  in  populations.  A  number  of  species  are  making  a  come-back  in  recent 
decades  after  many  years  of  very  low  populations. 
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F.  Scenic  Resources  and  Unique  Environmenrs 

This  section  should  identify  and  map  (part  of  Required  Map  2)  those  areas  which  contribute  to  the 
community's  character.    These  resources  may  or  may  not  fit  neatly  into  one  oi  the  previous  categories,  but 
should  be  included  here  and  their  importance  discussed. 

1 .  Scenic  landscapes  -  areas  included  in  DEM  Scenic  Landscape  Inventory  and  other  notable  areas  such  as 
hilltops,  stream  corridors,  open  meadows,  agricultural  landscapes,  scenic  views. 

2.  Major  characteristic  or  unusual  geologic  features,  and  any  other  resources  for  potential  protection  and 
exploration. 

3.  Cultural,  archeological  and  historic  areas. 

4.  Areas  of  critical  environmental  concern  -  identify  and  describe  areas  or  ecosystems  that  contain  a 
combination  of  unique  or  critical  resources;  for  example,  areas  that  include  important  surface  waters, 
wetlands,  wildlife  habitats  or  agricultural  lands.  Discuss  how  and  why  the  resources  and  their 
interrelationships  are  unique  or  critical.  See  Appendix  K  for  an  explanation  of  of  the  Massachusetts  Areas  of 
Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC)  programs,  which  can  be  used  to  protect  areas  of  regional  or 
statewide  significance. 


Sam  pi  G:     Gloucester's  visual  character  is  a  result  of  the  combination  of  natural  landforms  and  attractive  structures, 
both  old  and  new  The  designation  of  a  historic  district  in  the  downtown  section  has  helped  to  preserve 
much  of  the  traditional  cultural  aspects  of  the  city.  Visual  and  cultural  values  of  such  areas  consist  of  an 
array  of  interrelated,  intangible  values  which  benefit  the  public,  but  are  often  very  difficult  to  measure. 
These  include  aesthetic,  recreational,  educational  and  other  heritage  values. 

Wingaersheek,  Good  Harbor  and  Brace  Cove  beaches  are  designated  and  undeveloped  coastal  barrier 
beaches  according  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  are  subject  to  the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources 
-..-■  Act.  Other  barrier  beaches  include  Coffin's  Beach,  a  section  of . .  . 


G.  Environmental  Problems 

This  section  is  helpful  in  seeing  where  problems  currently  exist  or  may  occur.  You  should  look  at  these 
environmental  problems  from  both  a  local  and  regional  context  to  see  how  they  may  potentially  impact  open 
space  and  recreation  planning.  Discuss  the  community's  and  the  region's  environmental  problems  that  will 
influence  open  space  and  recreation  planning.  Mapping  these  factors  is  encouraged.  (Optional  Map  G). 

1.  Hazardous  waste  sites 

2.  Landfills 

3.  Erosion 

4.  Chronic  flooding 

5.  Sedimentation 

6.  Development  impact 

7.  Ground  and  surface  water  pollution:  point  and  non-point.  (Contact  DEP  for  information) 

DEP  has  instituted  a  program  to  help  communities  reduce  the  municipal  waste  stream  by  as  much  as  50% 
through  backyard  composting.  See  Appendix  A. 


Sample :     Shutesbury's  households  depend  upon  private  septic  systems  for  sewage  disposal.  However,  there  are 
situations  in  towns  involving  existing  septic  systems  which  are  hazardous  to  the  public  health  and  need 
attention. 

The  Lake  Wyola  area  has  very  small  (one-eighth  and  one-tenth-acre  lots).  There  are  presently  about 
225  houses  there  with  roughly  200  units  originally  built  as  summer  cottages.  Due  to  property  value 
increases  and  the  shortage  of  affordable  housing,  roughly  one-third  of  these  homes  have  been 
converted  to  year-round  use,  and  conversions  are  still  taking  place.  Aside  from  voluntary  application  for 
a  building  permit  by  owners,  there  has  been  no  control  over  these  conversions.   It  is  not  known  how 
many  conversions  have  taken  place  or  whether  codes  are  being  met. 

It  is  clear  that  septic  systems  originally  designed  for  seasonal  use  are  not  adequate  for  year-round  use. 
This  has  led  to  contamination  of  wells  and  is  contributing  to  pollution  of  the  lake. 
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Section  5  -  Inventory  of  Lands  of  Conservation  and  Recreation  Interest 

This  inventory  includes  lands  that  are  protected  as  well  as  lands  which  are  of  conservation  or  recreation 
interest  that  are  not  protected.  Some  publicly-owned  land  is  not  protected,  some  privately-owned  land  is. 
The  primary  objective  of  this  section  is  to  illustrate  what  is  protected  and  what  is  vulnerable.  The  inventory 
describes  ownership,  management  agency,  current  use,  condition,  recreation  potential,  public  access,  type  of 
public  grant  accepted,  zoning  and  degree  of  protection,  for  each  parcel.  A  matrix  (example  shown  in 
Appendix  J )  with  an  accompanying  narrative  is  the  best  way  to  describe  the  inventory.  The  EOEA  Data 
Center  has  on  file  a  SCORP  inventory  which  includes  a  list  of  major  open  space  and  recreation  facilities  in 
all  communities.  Call  the  SCORP  planner  (617  727-9800  x235)  to  get  a  copy  to  start  your  data  collection 
process. 

This  section  studies  the  degree  of  protection  from  destruction  or  degradation  that  is  afforded  to  various 
parcels  of  land.  "Degrees  of  protection"  vary  considerably: 

o  Some  public  recreation  and  conservation  lands  are  dedicated  to  park,  recreation  or  conservation  use  in 
perpetuity.  Conversion  of  these  sites  would  invoke  Article  97  of  the  amendments  to  the  state 
Constitution,  and  possibly  trigger  federal  involvement  if  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds  were  used 
at  the  site.  Other  publicly-owned  lands  can  be  sold  and  developed  easily. 

o  Some  deed  restrictions  may  be  only  for  a  period  of  years,  not  in  perpetuity. 

o  Lands  under  Chapter  61,  61  A,  and  61 B  are  not  protected;  they  can  be  taken  out  of  these  special  taxation 
programs  at  the  will  of  the  owner.  If  the  owner  decides  to  sell  this  property,  the  community  has  the  first 
option  to  purchase,  but  this  can  be  costly  and  very  little  response  time  is  allowed.  Begin  to  think  about 
the  steps  the  community  should  take  to  protect  these  properties  if  an  owner  decides  to  sell. 

A.  Protected  Parcels 

Land  is  considered  protected  if  it  is  owned  by  the  town's  Conservation  Commission  or  Water  Department, 
one  of  the  federal  government's  conservation  agencies  (thereby  covered  by  PL  88-578),  one  of  the  state's 
conservation  agencies  (thereby  covered  by  Article  97),  or  owned  by  a  nonprofit  land  trust.  Private  land  is 
considered  protected  if  it  has  a  deed  restriction  in  perpetuity,  if  an  Agricultural  Preservation  Restriction  has 
been  placed  on  it,  or  if  DEP  has  placed  a  conservation  restriction  on  it  as  part  of  the  Wetlands  Conservancy 
Program.  Include  these  lands  on  Required  Map  4. 

B.  Unprotected  Parcels 

Land  owned  by  other  agencies  (local  school  department,  Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 
Corrections,  etc.)  is  not  protected;  it  can  be  sold  for  development  with  relative  ease.  Do  not  become  lulled 
into  the  belief  that  just  because  it  has  been  used  for  recreation  for  decades  it  can't  become  a  parking  lot  next 
year. 

Because  these  lands  are  not  now  protected,  they  should  be  mapped  (Required  Map  4)  in  a  very  different 
graphic  style  than  protected  land.  Perhaps  you  can  use  hatching  (parallel  lines)  to  denote  protected  areas 
and  stipples  (scattered  dots)  for  unprotected  land  of  conservation  and  recreation  interest. 

Many  kinds  of  parcels  should  be  included  here,  including  significant  (perhaps  due  to  size)  private  holdings. 
It  is  valuable  to  consider  the  importance  that  privately-owned  land  has  on  the  way  your  community  looks 
and  where  recreation  takes  place.  These  are  areas  you  may  decide  to  try  to  protect  permanently  in  the 
course  of  developing  your  Action  Plan  (in  which  case,  include  them  also  on  Map  5).  Consider  the  following 
categories  for  inclusion: 

1.  Agricultural  lands  -  those  under  Mass.  General  Laws,  Chapter  61 A  and  those  which  aren't; 

2.  Forest  Land  -  Include  unusual  cover  types,  large  uninterrupted  blocks  of  woodland,  large  single 

ownerships  of  woodland,  tree  farms  and  managed  woodlands,  Ch.  61  properties,  etc; 

3.  Less-than-fee  interests  -  Agricultural  Preservation  Restrictions,  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental 

Concern,  conservation  restrictions,  watershed  protection  restrictions  (M.G.L.,  Ch.  184),  wetlands 
restrictions  (under  DEP's  Wetlands  Conservancy  Program),  etc.; 
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B.  Public  and  Nonprofit  Parcels 

Again,  a  descriptive  inventory  listing  facilities,  and  evaluating  conditions,  current  use  and  potentials  for 
greater  use.  The  degree  of  protection  afforded,  the  amount  of  public  use  allowed,  and  the  source  and  amount 
of  federal  or  state  grant  money  should  be  noted.  Information  on  sites  that  have  been  acquired  with 
assistance  from  federal  or  state  programs  is  available  from  DCS,  100  Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  MA  02202; 
(617)727-1552. 

1.  Public  conservation  and  recreation  resources  -  federal,  state,  county,  local  lands  and  facilities  for 

conservation  and  for  active,  organized  recreational  use.  Include  these  on  Required  Map  4. 

2.  Semi-public  Lands  -  lands  of  the  local  land  trusts  and  similar  private  nonprofit  groups,  described 

according  to  features,  usage  and  potential.  Include  these  on  Required  Map  4. 

3.  Other  public,  unprotected  lands  -  state  hospitals,  prison  grounds,  state  and  federal  schools  and 

institutions,  etc.  Include  those  you  want  to  see  protected  on  Required  Map  5.  Be  sure  to  avoid  the 
tendency  to  think  o{  all  state  lands,  or  town-owned  lands,  as  protected.  Many  are  very  vulnerable:  they 
can  be  "surplussed"  and  sold  for  development  if  not  specifically  dedicated  to  conservation. 

Section  6  -  Community  Goals 

A.  Description  of  Process 

A  series  of  surveys,  questionnaires,  or  public  meetings,  etc.  should  be  used  to  determine  what  the  citizens  of 
the  community  value.  These  opinions,  and  the  examination  of  trends  and  resources,  should  be  used  to  guide 
and  direct  the  articulation  of  the  community's  overall  goals.  Give  a  brief  description  of  how  you  arrived  at 
the  goals  you  are  about  to  set  forth. 


Sample:     During  the  late  spring  of  1987,  the  Long  Range  Planning  and  Open  Space  and  Recreational  Planning 
Committees  conducted  a  survey  to  determine  Shutesbury  residents'  priorities  and  concerns.  About  700 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  households  in  town  and  additional  surveys  were  available  at  the  post  office. 
The  168  responses  received  were  analyzed  by  computer.  Data  entry  required  over  41 ,000  keystrokes! 
The  final  results  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  survey  are  included  in  Appendix  A-1 .  [of  Shutesbury's  Open 
Space  Plan,  not  this  Workbook] 

There  were  handwritten  comments  on  the  survey  forms,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  results. 
Although  individual  comments  cannot  be  interpreted  to  represent  a  majority  view,  they  were  interesting 
to  read  and  give  a  better  idea  of  what  people  are  thinking  than  numbers  and  statistics  alone  can. 

A  member  of  the  Open  Space  and  Recreational  Planning  Committee  interviewed  leaders  of  the  Senior 
Citizens  group  to  find  out  their  recreational  needs. 


B.  Statement  of  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Goals 

These  goals  should  be  stated  in  very  general,  broad  brush  terms:  what  the  community  should  be,  what  it 
should  look  like.  Be  careful  not  to  jump  to  specific  objectives  or  actions  yet.  Stay  at  the  "big  picture"  level 
at  this  point. 

The  goals  should  describe  an  "ideal"  open  space  system  that  would  meet  the  variety  of  needs  that  were 
expressed  in  community  surveys,  inferred  from  facility  use,  or  implied  by  local  development  policies  and  any 
other  existing  resource  protection  plans. 


Sample:    The  Town  of  Rowley  possesses  a  rich  legacy  of  forests  and  fields,  streams  and  marshes,  hilltops  and 
shores.  Together,  these  exceptional  natural  resources  provide  the  town's  citizens  with  clean  water, 
habitat  for  wildlife  protection  from  flooding,  aesthetic  and  recreational  enjoyment  and  a  high  quality  living 
and  working  environment. 

The  goal  of  this  planning  process  is  to  present  a  coordinated  set  of  measures  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  resources  that  create  the  environment  that  we  all  hold  dear. 
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Section  7  -  Analysis  of  Needs 

In  this  section,  discuss  the  implications  of  all  the  material  that  has  been  presented  in  the  previous  chapters. 
This  chapter  should  be  a  systematic  examination  of  what  is  needed  to  achieve  the  community's  stated  goals. 

Analysis  o{  all  the  data  you  have  collected  is  the  point  on  which  the  entire  planning  process  turns.  It  is  during 
the  analysis  phase  of  the  process  that  you  examine  everything  you  have  learned  so  far:  what  the  community  has 
(described  in  Sections  4  and  5),  what  the  citizens  would  like  the  community  to  become  (described  in  Section 
6),  and  now,  where  the  problems  are  (lack  of  recreational  facilities,  lack  of  resource  protection,  etc.)  Review 
the  data  and  make  lists  of  problems  and  potential  solutions,  opportunities  and  potential  actions  that  will 
combine  to  become  a  strategy  to  meet  your  community's  stated  goals. 

The  analysis  phase  of  the  process  actually  encompasses  every  single  element  of  the  Open  Space  Plan: 
community  setting,  environmental  inventory  and  analysis,  inventory  of  lands  of  conservation  interest,  and 
community  goals,  as  well  as  final  goals,  objectives  and  action  recommendations.  In  your  meetings,  you  need  to 
discuss  problems  and  solutions  at  the  same  time.  However,  the  analysis  section  of  the  report  is  limited  to  a 
description  of  the  needs  that  were  identified  during  the  process. 

For  example,  Section  5  includes  an  inventory  of  protected  lands  in  your  community  today.  Section  6  is  a 
general  statement  of  the  community's  goals  for  the  future.  Section  7  should  describe  any  shortfall  between 
what  the  community  has  today  and  what  it  would  like  in  the  future.  Sections  8  and  9  will  put  forward  ways  to 
close  the  gap.  Various  shortfalls,  problems  and  potential  solutions  will  become  evident  at  various  points  in  the 
planning  process.  It  is  only  in  the  report  that  they  are  discussed  separately.  Save  notes  on  opportunities, 
potential  actions  and  potential  solutions  that  you  develop  during  this  analysis  phase  for  use  in  Section  8  - 
Goals  and  Objectives,  and  Section  9  -  the  Five-Year  Action  Plan. 

A.  Summary  of  Resource  Protection  Needs 

Document  your  statement  of  needs  with  data  you  have  collected:  responses  from  surveys  and  questionnaires, 
public  meetings,  the  environmental  inventory,  and  the  inventory  of  public  and  private  lands  of  conservation 
and  recreation  interest  (the  inventory  matrix  will  help  here).  Note  gaps  in  the  wildlife  corridors,  green  ways, 
linkages  to  major  resources  in  adjacent  communities,  etc.  Refer  back  to  Regional  Context.  Appendix  K,  Land 
Protection  Options  may  also  be  helpful.  If  this  process  generates  discussion  on  solutions,  keep  notes  for 
Sections  8  and  9. 


Sample:     Results  from  the  questionnaire  showed  strong  agreement  for  protection  of  groundwater  (93%),  lakes  and 
streams  (90%),  wetlands  and  flood  plains  (81%),  special  natural  areas  (81%),  and  forest  land  (74%). 
Most  residents  were  in  favor  of  acquiring,  protecting,  and  preserving  open  space,  and  40%  strongly 
agreed  that  a  tax  on  real  estate  transactions  be  used  to  fund  .  .  . 


B.  Summary  of  Community's  Needs 

Include  data  on  recreation  and  conservation  needs  from  the  Community  Setting  section,  as  well  as 

information  gathered  from  surveys,  questionnaires,  public  meetings,  and  Massachusetts  Outdoors,  the 

Massachusetts  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  (SCORP)  for  supply  and  demand  in  your 

area  (see  Appendix  E).  Remember  to  include  the  needs  of  special  populations,  such  as  the  handicapped  and 

elderly. 

Note  that  questionnaires,  surveys  and  public  meetings  may  document  people's  desires  for  various  facilities  that 
actually  conflict  with  resource  protection  needs  that  you  have  uncovered.  For  example,  people  may  call  for 
swimming  areas  to  be  opened  along  a  reservoir,  while  a  recent  water  quality  study  may  have  indicated  a  need  to 
exclude  bathing  in  the  reservoir.  Be  candid.  It's  a  fact  -  you  can't  please  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time. 

You  may  also  discover  citizens  clamoring  for  something  that  already  exists.  In  this  case,  the  solution  is  to 
develop  improved  public  outreach,  accessibility  or  fee  structures. 
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Sample:     Most  residents  who  responded  have  lived  in  town  for  less  than  7  years.  The  overriding  reason  for  living 
here  is  the  rural  setting  combined  with  air  and  water  quality,  affordable  housing  and  commuting  distance. 

Because  Shutesbury  is  facing  some  significant  capital  expenditures,  residents  were  asked  to  prioritize  a 
list  of  9  such  items.  An  addition  to  the  elementary  school  and  a  new  fire  truck  . . . 

Questions  concerning  zoning  issues  produced  strong  agreement  toward  maintaining  the  rural  character 
of  the  towns  (75%),  preserving  open  space  (75%),  controlling  the  rate  of  growth  to  allow  town  facilities 
and  services  to  keep  pace  with  development  (69%),  and  restricting  . . . 

The  Senior  Citizens  group  expressed  a  need  for  more  places  to  sit  in  town,  for  example  a  picnic  table 
behind  the  Community  Center  or  a  park  bench  on  the  Town  Common.  Interest .  .  . 


C.  Management  Needs.  Potential  Change  of  Use 

Mention  specific  management  needs,  such  as  staffing  or  conflicts  of  use.  Are  local  boards  (such  as 
recreation,  school,  DPW  and  conservation  commission)  communicating?  Are  certain  areas  threatened  by 
abutting  development?  Also  include  special  opportunities,  e.g.,  a  quarry  with  rock  climbing  potential,  a 
soon-to-be-closed  landfill  with  scenic  and  winter  sports  potentials,  or  other  atypical  resources.  See 
Appendix  N  for  guidance  on  developing  management  plans  for  specific  conservation  areas,  and  volume  2  of 
the  1988  SCORP  for  recreation  areas. 


Sample:     As  indicated  by  the  survey,  Lake  Wyola  is  used  intensively  and  was  the  most-complained-about  facility 
in  town.  Complaints  generally  refer  to  overcrowding,  motorboat  use,  lack  of  upkeep,  and  water  quality. 
The  problems  are  as  follows: 
Problem  1 :  Vandalism.  Picnic  tables  have  been  destroyed,  broken  glass,  used  charcoal . . . 


Section  8  -  Goals  and  Objectives 

In  this  section,  the  statement  of  general  goals  from  Section  6  and  the  data  analyses  from  Section  7  are 
synthesized  to  create  a  comprehensive  set  of  goals  and  objectives. 

Begin  by  describing  how  you  arrived  at  these  goals  and  objectives.  If  your  community  has  an  Open  Space 
Plan  from  previous  years,  look  at  the  objectives  that  were  included  then,  and  determine  whether  they  merit 
being  included  now.  That  is,  have  needs  changed  so  that  those  objectives  do  not  make  sense  any  longer,  or 
are  they  still  good  objectives  that  need  continued  attention? 

Be  careful  not  to  make  a  long  list  of  planned  actions  here.  Keep  in  mind  the  conceptual  hierarchy: 
differentiate  between  goals  (general  concepts),  objectives  (concrete  ideas  for  accomplishing  goals),  and 
actions  (specific  activities  that  achieve  the  objectives).  Appendix  K,  Land  Protection  Options,  may  help 
generate  ideas;  Appendix  M  outlines  grant  programs  and  Appendix  B,  land  trusts;  and  Appendix  O  gives 
examples  of  goals  and  objectives. 

Please  note  that  the  categories  developed  as  sections  of  the  report  are  not  necessarily  the  best  outline  for 
organizing  and  presenting  your  objectives.    Go  back  to  the  community  goals  and  organize  your  objectives 
into  categories  that  fit  appropriately.  During  the  planning  process,  your  goals  and  objectives  may  be  altered 
several  times  due  to  what  you  discover  about  your  needs.  The  planning  process  is  always  cyclical. 


Sample:    As  stated  in  Section  6,  the  overarching  goal  of  this  plan  is  to  ensure  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  various  resources  that  create  the  high  quality  living  and  working  environment  that  Rowley  residents 
value.  The  list  of  goals  and  objectives  here  was  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  responses  to  the  citizen 
preference  survey  and  broad  public  input  received  during  many  meetings  of  the  planning  committee. 

From  the  outset,  certain  key  issues  were  seen  as  critical.  These  included  water  supply  protection  and 
the  preservation  of  farms  and  wetlands.  Later,  other  issues  were  introduced  and  refined.  The  following 
list  of  goals  and  objectives  represents  a  distillation  of  the  many  issues  and  ideas  discussed  throughout 
the  planning  process. 
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Section  9  -  Five  -  Year  Action  Plan 

In  this  section,  you  establish  a  year-by-year  timetable  for  specific  actions  to  accomplish  some  of  the 
objectives  listed  in  the  previous  chapter.  This  process  helps  to  establish  priorities,  which  provides  additional 
ammunition  for  public  meetings,  when  you  may  be  trying  to  justify  a  Prop  2  1/2  override  to  acquire  land,  to 
get  approval  for  zoning  changes,  etc. 

A  map  (Required  Map  5)  showing  the  desired  results  of  your  action  plan  should  be  included  in  this  section. 
This  can  be  a  completely  new  map,  or  it  can  be  made  by  using  a  copy  of  the  Protected  Open  Space  map 
(map  4)  with  an  overlay  of  clear  acetate  or  mylar  which  highlights  the  areas  needing  additional  protection, 
maintenance,  etc.  Please  note  that  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  single  out  specific  parcels,  but  rather  to 
highlight  the  general  area.  An  example  may  be  to  shade  the  area  along  a  river  or  trail  corridor  (a  general 
buffer  zone)  rather  than  to  identify  specific  landowners. 

Again,  avoid  a  long  list  of  actions  presented  in  a  random  order.  With  thoughtful  organization,  you  can  be 
sure  that  all  important  goals  and  objectives  are  being  addressed  and  listed  by  relative  priority.  Probably  the 
most  effective  organization  is  by  goals  and  objectives,  rather  than  by  month.  This  way  you  can  see  whether 
you  are  giving  preference  to  certain  objectives  at  the  expense  of  others.  Appendix  P  illustrates  one  way  to 
do  this. 

There  needs  to  be  some  flexibility  assumed  with  the  timetable.  For  example,  a  property  may  be  put  on  the 
market  earlier  than  anticipated.  The  Action  Plan  should  allow  early  action  if  opportunities  arise  out  of 
sequence. 

Each  year,  the  community  (perhaps  your  newly-formed  Open  Space  Plan  Advisory  Committee)  should 
evaluate  implementation  of  previous  year  and  revise  the  Action  Plan  accordingly.  This  will  make  the  formal 
5 -year  Update  an  easier  task.  The  Update  process  is  explained  in  Appendix  Q. 

Section  10  -  Public  Comments 

First,  distribute  your  draft  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan  to  the  Planning  Board,  chief  elected  official,  and 
your  regional  planning  agency  (See  Appendix  E).  Letters  of  review  from  these  groups  and  individuals  must 
be  included  in  the  plan  submitted  to  DCS.  Letters  of  review  from  boards  of  health,  appeals  and  recreation 
and  the  conservation  commission  are  desirable.  If  any  of  these  groups  recommends  changes,  consider 
revising  your  draft,  and  respond  respectfully. 

Then,  submit  your  draft  and  the  letters  of  review  to  DCS.  They  may  require  changes,  so  don't  have  multiple 
copies  printed  until  DCS  issues  a  letter  of  approval. 

Provide  your  local  library  with  two  copies  for  general  reference. 

Section  11  -  References 

Cite  all  the  reference  documents  you  used  and  experts  you  contacted  in  preparing  your  community's  open 
Space  and  Recreation  Plan. 


Regarding  the  format  of  your  Open  Space  Plan: 

All  copies  must  be  bound,  legible,  and  include  a  table  of  contents.  The  cover  and  title  page  must  be  dated. 
An  8  1/2"  x  11"  or  11"  x  17"  version  of  each  of  the  5  required  maps  must  be  included. 
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Appendix  A: 

Sources  of  Technical  and  Planning  Assistance 

Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Cape  Cod,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  636  Orleans,  MA  02653.  (508)  255-4142. 
Conducts  valuable  research  on  the  Cape  Cod  environment;  available  to  communities  in  the  form  of  studies  and  reports. 

Berkshire  Natural  Resources  Council  20  Bank  Row,  Pittsfield,  MA  01201 .  (413)  499-0596. 
Advocacy  for  environmental  concerns  of  the  Berkshires. 

Center  for  Rural  Massachusetts,  Hills  North,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003  (413)  545-0153 
Will  provide  sources  of  information  over  the  phone  as  well  as  meet  with  towns.  In  some  cases,  will  adopt  communities  on  a  limited 
basis  to  serve  as  planning  models. 

Cooperative  Extension  Service,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  01003.  (413)  545-0027. 

The  Environmental  Lobby  of  Massachusetts,  3  Joy  Street,  Boston  MA  02108.  (617)  742-2553. 
Offers  interpretation  of  and  information  on  Massachusetts  land  use  laws. 

Essex  County  Greenbelt  Association  82  Eastern  Avenue,  Essex,  MA  02129.  (617)  768-7406. 

The  association  has  mapped  all  existing  green  spaces  in  Essex  County  and  makes  this  information  available  to  any  municipality. 

They  also  advise  municipalities  on  the  management  of  municipally-owned  conservation  lands. 

Executive  Office  of  Administration  and  Finance,  Division  of  Capital  Planning  and  Operations,  1  Ashburton  Place, 

Boston  MA  02108.  Office  of  Redevelopment  (617)  727-3957. 

Provides  information  about  all  state-owned  land  located  in  a  municipality  upon  request. 

Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs: 

SCORP  Planning  Office,  100  Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  MA  02202.  (617)  727-9800. 

Provides  information  to  communities  preparing  Open  Space  Plans  on  protected  conservation  and  recreation  land  from  the  SCORP 

(Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan)  inventory. 

Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs: 

Division  of  Conservation  Services,  100  Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  MA  02202.  (617)  727-1552. 
If  you  wish  to  apply  for  grants  from  this  office,  your  Open  Space  Plan  must  be  approved  by  DCS.  Contact  DCS  at  the  above- 
number,  extension  291  for  information  on  your  current  OSP  status,  or  extension  292  for  more  information  on  the  new  planning 
requirements. 

Conservation  District  Offices  -  The  Conservation  District  offices  in  Massachusetts  provide  technical  assistance  to  communities 
wishing  to  create  open  space  plans.  Office  addresses  can  be  obtained  by  calling  (617)  727-1552  ext  295. 

State  Commission  Water  Quality  and  Quantity  Initiative  -  Provides  technology  to  rural  and  urban  decision-makers  through  the 
conservation  districts  regarding  water  quality  concerns  and  state  environmental  requirements.(617)  727-1552  ext  296. 

Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs: 

Coastal  Zone  Management,  100  Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  MA  02202.  (617)  727-9530. 

Provides  technical  assistance  to  coastal  communities. 

Coastal  A.C.E.C.  Program,  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  -  Provides  information  about  the  ACEC  Program,   including 

definition  of  critical  areas,  nomination  process  and  effect  of  designation. 

Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs: 

Department  of  Environmental  Management,  100  Cambridge  Street,  Rm  1404,  Boston,  MA  02202.  (617)  727-3160. 

Corridor  Planning  Program  (including  Scenic  Rivers  Program.)   -  Works  with  local  and  regional  watershed  associations  and 

concerned  citizens  to  identify  and  develop  greenway  protection  plans  for  resource  corridors  throughout  the  state. 

Bay  Circuit  Program  -  Works  with  the  cities  and  towns  named  in  Bay  Circuit  legislation  to  identify  and  protect  conservation  and 

recreation  corridors.   Emphasis  is  on  open  space  planning  and  non-acquisition  protection  of  land. 

G.O.A.L.S.  Program,  Guidelines  for  Operations  and  Land  Stewardship  -  Provides  information  about  the  management  of-natural 

resource  areas. 

Inland  A.C.E.C.  Program.  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  -  Provides  information  about  the  ACEC  Program,   including 

definition  of  critical  areas,  nomination  process  and  effect  of  designation. 

Connecticut  Valley  Action  Program  -  Works  with  local  officials  and  citizens  to  protect  land  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley. 

Assistance  in  land  negotiation,  wetland  and  watershed  protection,  open  space  planning  and  river  recreation. 

Land  Protection  Program  -  Coordinates  and  implements  land  protection  efforts  to  enhance  the  state  forest  and  park  system. 

Provides  technical  assistance  o  the  preservation  of  significant  natural,  cultural  and  historic  resources  located  throughout  the 

Commonwealth. 
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Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs: 

Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  1  Winter  Street,  Boston.  (617)  292-  5526. 

Nonpoinc  Source  Pollution  Control  Program  (508)  366-9181  -  Provides  basic,  general  education  about  nonpoint  source  pollution  and 

best  management  practices  to  interest  groups,  local  officials,  and  interested  citizens.   Also  provides  specific  technical  assistance  to 

municipalities  to  help  them  implement  bylaws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  to  control  activities  causing  nonpoint  source  pollution. 

Underground  Storage  Tank  Program  (617)  292-5886  -  Acts  as  a  clearinghouse  ofUST  information  for  government  officials,  other  DEP 

staff,  and  the  public.  Will  provide  copies  of  studies,  leak  detection  information,  or  bylaws  and  will  meet  with  local  officials  to  discuss 

strategies. 

Network  of  Home  Composters  Program  (617)  292-5834  -  Provides  technical  assistance  to  enable  volunteers  co  promote  and 

demonstrate  home  composting. 

Community  Technical  Assistance  Program  (617)  292-5931  -  Provides  technical  assistance  to  municipalities,  regional  organizations  and 

protection  committees,  and  boards  of  health  regarding  water  supply  protection. 

Municipal  Capacity  Building  Program  and  Aquifer  Land  Acquisition  Program  (617)  556-1166  -  A  technical  assistance  team  is  being 

established  to  work  with  municipalities  to  identify  water  resources  in  need  of  protection.  Emphasis  will  be  on  strengthening  local 

protection  and  the  adoption  of  local  controls.  Technical  assistance  will  be  supplemented  with  grants  from  the  ALA  Program. 

Technical  Assistance  and  Education  (617)  292-5695  -  Conducts  technical  and  regulatory  workshops  for  municipal  officials  regarding 

the  Wetlands  Protection  Act  regulations. 

Wetlands  Conservancy  Program  (617)  292-5908  -  Provides  explanation  of  the  Wetlands  Conservancy  Program,  the  wetlands 

registration  process,  and  its  application  to  landowners,  local  officials,  and  other  interested  parties. 

Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs: 

Department  of  Eisheries,  Wildlife,  and  Environmental  Law  Enforcement,  100  Cambridge  St.,  Boston,  MA  02202. 

Riverwav  Program  -  Program  staff  work  with  existing  watershed  associations  on  strategies  for  acquiring  land  in  river  watersheds,  by 

both  fee-  simple  and  other  means  such  as  conservation  easements. 

Adopt-a-Stream  Program  -  The  Adopt-a-Stream  Program  lends  technical  assistance  to  organizations  at  all  levels  of  sophistication  who 

would  like  to  help  protect  a  river  by  protecting  one  of  its  watershed/tributary  areas. 

Fisheries.  Wildlife,  and  Habitat  Information  and  Education  -  (617)  727-7270  -  Provides  information  on  all  aspects  of  fisheries,  wildlife 

and  habitat  management. 

Natural  Heritage  Program  (617)  727-9194  -  Maintains  a  data  base,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nature  Conservancy,  on  rare  species 

habitats  in  Massachusetts.  At  a  municipality's  request,  the  program  provides  a  topographical  map  of  that  locale  showing  critical  and 

significant  habitats  of  rare  species  of  plants  and  animals. 

Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs: 

Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Land  Use,  Old  Common  Rd.,  Safford  House,  Lancaster  01523.  (508) 

792-7711. 

Municipal  Farmland  Identification  Propram  -  Program  staff  are  now  mapping  all  Massachusetts  farmlands  according  to  their  tax  status, 

including  such  information  as  whether  they  are  in  production  full-time  and  whether  they  are  owned  or  rented.  Communities  can  use 

this  information  to  judge  the  vulnerability  and  desirability  of  farmlands  for  development  or  conservation. 

Massachusetts  Association  of  Conservation  Commissions  Inc.,  10  Juniper  Road,  Belmont,  MA  02178.  (617)  489-3930. 
MACC  offers  a  hot  line  service  which  directs  callers  to  the  appropriate  member  of  their  board  of  directors.  They  hold  planning-related 
workshops  in  the  fall  and  offer  the  services  of  their  board  members  at  typical  consultant's  rates  (around5100/hr.).  Thev  print  and  mail  a 
newsletter. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Commission,  80  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116.  (617)  727-8470. 
Provides  information  on  historic  and  archeological  resources.. 

The  Nature  Conservancy,  Eastern  Regional  Office,  294  Washington  St.,  Rm.  851,  Boston  02108.  (617)  542-1908. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  will  identify  habitats,  unique  natural  features,  and  rare  resources,  and  will  advise  and  assist  in  their  protection. 

The  Trust  for  Public  Land,  67  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 10.  (617)  737-0261. 

The  Trust  lends  technical  assistance  to  communities  on  conversion  of  neglected  lands  into  community  open  spaces.  Also  helps  set  up 

new  local  land  trusts. 

The  Trustees  of  Reservations,  552  Essex  Street,  Beverly  01915  (508)  921-1944. 

The  Trustees  advise  communities  and  other  land  trusts  on  assessing  their  conservation  requirements  and  devising  strategies  to  meet 

them. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  451  West  St.,  Amherst,  MA  01002.  (413)  256- 
0441. 

Provides  technical  information  pertaining  to  soil,  water,  and  related  resources.  They  maintain  7  field  offices.  Call  for  number  of 
appropriate  field  office. 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Park  Service,  15  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109.  (617)  223-5131 
River  and  Trail  Conservation  Assistance  Program   -  Provides  assistance  in  corridor  planning  for  rivers  and  trails. 
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Appendix  B: 

Land  Trusts 


For  information  about  each  of  these  land  trusts,  contact  the  Land  Trust  Alliance. 


300  Committee;  POBox  546,  Falmouth,  MA  02540;  (508)  548-6005 

Andover  Village  Improvement  Society;  POBox  90,  Andover,  MA  01810;  (508)  475-1209 

Barnstable  Conservation  Foundation;  Box  224,  Cotuit,  MA  02635;  (508)  428-4585 

Berkshire  County  Land  Trust  and  Conservation  Fund;  20  Bank  Row,  Pittsfield,  MA  01210;  (413)  499-0596 

Blackstone  River  Watershed  Association;  18  Orne  Street,  Worcester,  MA  01605;  (508)  727-6278 

Bolton  Conservation  Trust;  66  Randall  Road,  Bolton,  MA  01740;  (508)  779-5345 

Boston  Natural  Areas  Fund;  25  West  State,  Boston,  MA  02111;  (617)  542-7696 

Boston  Urban  Gardeners;  33  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02111;  (617)  423-7497 

Bourne  Conservation  Trust;  Box  203,  Cataumet,  MA  02543;  (508)  563-2800 

Brewster  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  268,  Brewster,  MA  02631;  (508)  896-5691 

Brookline  Conservation  Land  Trust;  10  High  Street,  Boston  MA  02110;  (617)  423-7157 

Carlisle  Conservation  Foundation  and  Land  Trust;  61  Judy  Farm  Road,  Carlisle,  MA  01741;  (508)  369-3798 

Central  Roxbury  Community  Land  Trust;  81  Mount  Pleasant  Avenue,  Roxbury,  MA  021 19 

Charles  River  Watershed  Association;  2391  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Auburndale,  MA  02166;  (617)  527-2799 

Chatham  Conservation  Foundation;  104  Crowell  Road,  Chatham,  MA  02633;  (508)  945-4084 

Chelmsford  Land  Conservation  Trust;  22  Bentley  Lane,  Chelmsford,  MA  (508)  256-7301 

Citizens  for  the  Protection  of  Waquoit  Bay;  POBox  578,  East  Falmouth,  MA  02536;  (508)  548-1087 

Cohasset  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  314,  Cohasset,  MA  02025;  (617)  383-0586 

Community  Land  Trust  in  the  Southern  Berkshires;  POBox  276,  195  Main  Street,  Great  Bamngton,  MA  01230;  (413)  528-1737 

Concord  Land  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  141,  Concord  MA  01742;  (508)  369-4096 

Connecticut  River  Watershed  Council;  125  Combs  Road,  Easthampton,  MA  01027;  (413)  584-0057 

Dartmouth  Natural  Resources  Trust;  Box  P-17,  South  Dartmouth,  MA  02748;  (508)  991-2289 

Dennis  Conservation  Trust;  Box  67,  East  Dennis,  MA  02641;  (508)  385-5990 

Dover  Land  Conservation  Trust;  133  Claybrook  Road,  Dover,  MA  02030 

Dudley  Land  Trust;  Marsh  Road,  Dudley,  MA  01570;  (508)  829-6628 

Duxbury  Rural  and  Historical  Society;  Box  2865,  Duxbury,  MA  02331;  (617)  934-6655 

Eastham  Conservation  Foundation;  POBox  189,  Eastham,  MA  02642;  (508)  255-5716 

Essex  County  Greenbelt  Association;  82  Eastern  Avenue,  Essex,  MA  01929;  (508)  768-7241 

Franklin  Land  Trust;  POBox  216,  Ashfield,  MA  01330;  (413)  628-4696 

Friends  of  Rattlesnake  Gutter  Trust;  Rattlesnake  Gutter  Road,  Leverett,  MA  01054;  (413)  548-9082 

Grafton  Forest  and  Land  Conservation  Trust;  4  Stratton  Road,  Grafton,  MA  015 19;  (508)  839-5662 

Greater  Worcester  Land  Trust;  POBox  1328,  Worcester,  MA  01601;  (508)  755-8899 

Groton  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  395,  Groton,  MA  01450;  (508)  448-3131 

Hamilton-Wenham  Open  Land  Trust;  74  Blueberry  Lane,  South  Hamilton,  MA  01982;  (508)  468-2387 

Harvard  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  31,  Harvard,  MA  01451;  (508)  456-3695 

Harwich  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  205,  Harwich,  MA  02646;  (508)  394-1377 

Hilltown  Land  Trust;  POBox  259,  Chesterfield,  MA  01012;  (413)  296-4040 

Hingham  Land  Conservation  Trust;  84  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  742-9310 

Historic  Deerfield;  Box  321,  Deerfield,  MA  01342;  (413)  774-5581 

Kestral  Trust;  POBox  1016,  Amherst,  MA  01004;  (413)  548-9278 

Land  Preservation  Society  of  Norton;  POBox  204,  Norton,  MA  02766;  (508)  285-3534 

Laurel  Hill  Association;  Stockbndge,  MA  01262;  (413)  298-3644 

Lighthouse  Preservation  Society;  POBox  736,  Rockport,  MA  01966;  (508)  281-6336 

Lincoln  Land  Conservation  Trust,  Lincoln  Road,  Lincoln,  MA  01 773;  (617)  259-0199 

Littleton  Conservation  Trust;  67  Foster  Street,  Littleton,  MA  01460;  (508)  486-4497 

Madaket  Conservation  Land  Trust;  40  Starbuck  Road,  Nantucket,  MA  02554;  (508)  228-2633 

Manchester  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  1486,  Manchester,  MA  01944;  (508)  526-7692 

Mary  Barton  Land  Conservation  Trust;  Box  790,  Cotuit,  MA  02635;  (508)  428-2534 

Mashpee  Land  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  560,  Mashpee,  MA  02649;  (508)  477-6500 

Massachusetts  Audubon  Society;  5  South  Great  Road,  Lincoln,  MA  01773  (617)  259-9500 

Massachusetts  Forestry  Association;  POBox  202,  Princeton,  MA  01364;  (508)  464-5821 

Mattapoisett  Land  Trust;  POBox  31,  Mattapoisett,  MA  02739;  (508)  758-9792 

Mendon  Land  Trust;  59  North  Avenue,  POBox  18,  Mendon,  MA  01756;  (508)  473-4884 

Merrimack  River  Watershed  Council;  694  Mam  Street,  West  Newbury,  MA  01985;  (508)  363-5777 
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Metacomet  Land  Trust;  POBox  231,  Franklin,  MA  02038;  (508)  883-4631 

Milton  Land  Conservation  Trust;  1268  Canton  Avenue,  Milton,  MA  02178;  (617)  333-0178 

Monterey  Preservation  Land  Trust;  POBox  195,  Monterey,  MA  02124;  (413)  528-9124 

Mount  Grace  Land  Conservation  Trust;  5  Chestnut  Hill,  Warwick,  MA  01364;  (508)  544-2181 

Nantucket  Conservation  Foundation;  Box  13,  Nantucket,  MA  02554;  (508)  228-2884 

Nantucket  Land  Council;  POBox  502,  Nantucket,  MA  02554;  (508)  228-2818 

Nashua  River  Watershed  Association;  348  Lunenburg  Street,  Fitchburg,  MA  01420;  (508)  342-3506 

Natural  Resources  Trust  of  Easton;  POBox  187,  South  Easton,  MA  02375;  (508)  238-6049 

Natural  Resources  Trust  of  Mansfield;  157  South  Main  Street,  Mansfield,  MA  02048;  (508)  339-3628 

New  England  Forestry  Foundation;  85f  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116;  (617)  437-1441 

New  England  Wildflower  Society;  Hemenway  Road,  Framingham,  MA  01701;  (508)  877-7630 

New  Marlborough  Land  Preservation  Trust;  POBox  189,  Southfield,  MA  01259;  (413)  229-3539 

Newton  Conservators;  POBox  11,  Newton  Center,  MA  02159;  (617)  244-6495 

Nissitissit  River  Land  Trust;  POBox  589,  Pepperell,  MA  01463;  (508)  433-571 1 

Open  Land  Fund;  POBox  6,  Nantucket,  MA  02554 

Orenda  Wildlife  Trust;  POBox  669,  1000  Main  Street,  West  Barnstable,  MA  02668;  (508)  362-4798 

Orleans  Conservation  Trust;  Box  886,  East  Orleans,  MA  02643;  (508)  255-2658 

Pascommuck  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  806,  Easthampton,  MA  01027;  (508)  527-221 1 

Plymouth  County  Wildlands  Trust;  898  State  Road,  Plymouth,  MA  02360;  (617)  523-5520 

Provincetown  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  307,  Provincetown,  MA  02657;  (508)  487-2016 

Reading  Open  Land  Trust;  341  Franklin  Street,  Reading,  MA  01867;  (617)  944-3238 

Rogers  Farm  Trust;  160  Sylvan  Street,  Danvers,  MA  01923;  (508)  777-7000 

Rural  Land  Foundation  of  Lincoln;  Box  87,  Lincoln  Center,  MA  01773;  (617)  951-8000 

Salem  Land  Conservation  Trust;  2  River  Street,  Salem,  MA  01970;  (508)  744-4561 

Salt  Pond  Areas  Bird  Sanctuaries;  881  Palmer  Avenue,  Falmouth,  MA  02540;  (508)  548-0711 

Sandwich  Conservation  Trust;  Box  531,  East  Sandwich,  MA  02537;  (508)  888-3462 

Scituate  Land  Conservation  Trust;  96  Lawson  Road,  Scituate,  MA  02066;  (617)  545-3887 

'Sconset  Trust;  15  McKinley  Avenue,  Siasconset,  MA  02564;  (508)  257-6610 

Seekonk  Land  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  383,  Seekonk,  MA  02771;  (508)  336-7428 

Sheffield  Land  Trust;  POBox  940,  Sheffield,  MA  02157 

Sheriff's  Meadow  Foundation;  RFD  Box  501,  Vineyard  Haven,  MA  02568;  (508)  693-9675 

Sippican  Lands  Trust;  589  Mill  Street,  Marion,  MA  02738;  (508)  748-2809 

Southboro  Open  Land  Foundation;  32  Jericho  Hill  Road,  Southboro,  MA  01773;  (508)  485-0614 

Squam  Lakes  Conservation  Society;  7  Freeman  Place,  Duxbury,  MA.02330;  (617)  934-6876 

Sudbury  Valley  Trustees;  POBox  7,  Wayland,  MA  01778;  (508)  443-6000 

Swallow  Rise  Land  Trust;  Star  Route,  Box  44,  Wendell,  MA  01379;  (508)  544-2623 

Truro  Conservation  Trust;  Box  327,  North  Truro,  MA  02652;  (508)  487-0167 

The  Trustees  of  Reservations;  572  Essex  Street,  Beverly,  MA  01915;  (508)  921-1944 

Valley  Land  Fund;  POBox  522,  Hadley,  MA  01035;  (413)  247-5831 

Vineyard  Conservation  Society;  POBox  2189,  Vineyard  Haven.  MA  02568;  (508)  693-9588 

Vineyard  Open  Land  Foundation;  RFD  319X,  Vineyard  Haven,  MA  02568;  (508)  693-3280 

Wellesley  Conservation  Council;  POBox  129-81,  Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02181;  (617)  235-261 1 

Wellfleet  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  84,  Wellfleet,  MA  02667;  (508)  349-6476 

Westford  Conservation  Trust;  10  Chamberlain  Road,  Westford,  MA  01886;  (508)  692-3907 

Weston  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  272,  Weston,  MA  02193;  (617)  237-1934 

Weston  Forest  and  Trail  Association;  15  Farm  Road,  Weston,  MA  02193;  (617)  893-3390 

Westport  Land  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  0262,  Westport  Point,  MA  02791;  (508)  636-8963 

Wethersfield  Park  Trust;  160  Sylvan  Street,  Danvers,  MA  01923;  (508)  777-7000 

White  Oak  Land  Conservation  Society;  POBox  346,  Holden,  MA  01520;  (508)  829-4894 

Williamstown  Rural  Lands  Foundation;  POBox  221,  Williamstown,  MA  01267;  (413)  458-8424 

Yarmouth  Conservation  Trust;  POBox  376,  Yarmouth  Port,  MA  02675. 
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Appendix  C: 

Regional  Planning  Agencies 


The  regional  planning  agencies  offer  a  variety  of  services.  Call  your  regional  planning  office  to  find  out  what  kinds  of 
services  they  provide.  County  planning  offices,  too  numerous  to  list  here,  also  assist  municipalities  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

Berkshire  County  Regional  Planning  Commission  10  Fenn  Street  Pittsfield,  MA  01201  C6T7)  442-1521 

Cape  Cod  Commission  3225  Main  Street  Barnstable,  MA  02630  (508)  362-3828 

Central  Massachusetts  Regional  Planning  District  Commission  340  Main  Street  Room  747  Worcester,  MA  01608 
(508)756-7717 

Franklin  County  Planning  Commission  425  Main  Street  Greenfield,  MA  01301  (413)  774-3167 

Martha's  Vineyard  Commission  Box  1447  Oak  Bluffs,  MA  02557  (508)  693-3453 

Merrimack  Valley  Planning  Commission  350  Main  Street  Haverhill,  MA  01830  (508)  374-0519 

The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  60  Temple  Place  Boston,  MA  02111  (617)  451-2770 

Montachusett  Regional  Planning  Commission  R1427  Water  Street  Fitchburg,  MA  01420  (508)  345-7376 

Nantucket  Planning  and  Economic  Development  Commission  Town  and  Country  Building  Broad  Street  Nantucket, 
MA  02554 

Northern  Middlesex  Council  of  Governments  35  Market  Street  Lowell,  MA  01852  (508)  454-8021 

Old  Colony  Planning  Council  70  School  Street  Brockton,  MA  02401  (617)  583-1833 

Pioneer  Valley  Planning  Commission  26  Central  Street  West  Springfield,  MA  01089  (413)  781-6045 

Southeastern  Regional  Planning  and  Economic  Development  District  88  Broadway  Taunton,  MA  02780  (508)  824- 
1367 
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Nominal  Group  Process 

continued  from  page  1 

item  from  no  importance  (0)  to 
top  priority  (10).   A  person  may 
have  several  top  priority  items 
(all  10s).  or  only  one  top 
priority.  The  leader  then  collects 
and  calculates  the  ratings  and 
records  the  cumulative  rating 
for  each  item. 

Starting  with  the  issue  receiving 
the  highest  ranking,  you  may 
search  for  solutions  to  the  issue 
using  the  same  method.  Action 
steps  may  then  be  identified  and 
evaluated. 

For  Large  Groups 

If  the  group  is  larger  than  12 
people,  it  should  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  working  "sub-groups." 
Each  sub-group  goes  through  the 
steps  above.  When  a  sub-group 
has  voted  its  outcome,  it  shares  its 
top  five  ideas  with  the  total  group. 
Based  on  the  new  level  of  informa- 
tion, each  person  in  the  group 
privately,  and  in  writing,  ranks 
priority  items  numerically.   The 
overall  group  decision  of  the  top 
five  ideas  will  be  based  on  the 
pooled  outcome  of  all  individual 
votes. 


CRD 

COMMUNITY  AND 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Issued  in  furtherance  of  Cooperative 
Extension  work.  Acts  of  May  8  and 
June  30,  1914.  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Donald  L.  McLean,  Director.  (JVM 
Extension  Service.  Burlington.  Vermont. 
University  of  Vermont  Extension  Service 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  co- 
operating, offer  education  and  employ- 
ment to  everyone,  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  religion, 
age,  or  handicap. 
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Pro's  and  Con's 

Nominal  group  process  for  community  needs  assessment  has 
certain  advantages  and  disadvantages: 

Advantages 

T    If  well  organized  in  advance,  a  heterogeneous  group  can  move  toward 
definite  group  conclusions. 

T    Can  be  used  to  expand  the  data  obtained  from  surveys  or  existing  docu- 
ments, or  can  be  used  to  generate  a  more  specific  survey. 

T    Motivates  all  participants  to  get  involved  because  they  sense  they  are  per- 
sonally affected. 

T    Generates  many  ideas  in  a  short  period  of  time;  allows  for  a  full  range  of 
individual  thoughts  and  concerns. 

T    Permits  input  from  people  of  different  backgrounds  and  experiences. 

▼    Gives  all  participants  an  equal  opportunity  to  express  opinions  and  ideas 
in  a  non-threatening  setting. 

T    Allows  individual  generation  of  ideas  without  suppression  by  any  dominant 
group  member. 

T    Stimulates  creative  thinking  and  effective  dialogue. 

T    Allows  for  clarification  of  ideas. 


Disadvantages 


T    Requires  a  skilled  leader. 

T    May  be  extremely  difficult  to  implement  with  large  audiences;  group 
facilitators  must  be  trained  in  advance  and  participants  should  be  divided 
into  groups  of  6  to  10  members. 

▼    Process  may  appear  rigid  if  group  leader  does  not  show  flexibility,  encour- 
age agenda  building,  and  show  respect  for  all  ideas  and  concerns. 

T    May  be  some  overlap  of  ideas  due  to  unclear  wording  or  inadequate  group 
discussion. 

T    "Knowledgeable"  individuals  selected  to  participate  may  not  represent  all 
community  subgroups. 

T    Assertive  personalities  may  dominate  unless  leadership  skills  are 
exercised. 

Y    May  not  be  a  sufficient  source  of  data  in  itself;  may  require  follow-up 
survey,  observations,  or  documentary  analysis. 

T    Inappropriate  technique  for  routine  meetings,  bargaining,  negotiation,  or 
coordination. 
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Appendix  G: 

Public  Participation  Process 


University  of  Vermont  Extension  Service 


^         MAKING         _ 

Group  decisions 


T    A    GUIDE    TO    SELECTED    METHODS 


Research  in  group 
dynamics  indicates  that  more 
ideas  are  expressed  by 
individuals  working  alone- - 
but  in  a  group  environment-- 
than  by  individuals  in  a  formal 
group  discussion.  The 
nominal  group  process  is  a 
structured  problem-solving  or 
idea -generating  strategy  in 
which  individuals'  ideas  are 
gathered  and  combined  in  a 
face-to-face,  non-threatening 
group  situation.  It  is  an 
effective  way  of  gathering  a 
lot  of  ideas  from  a  group,  and 
it  guarantees  input  from  all 
group  members. 

Another  method,  brain- 
storming, is  a  group  prob- 
lem-solving technique  that 
involves  the  spontaneous 
contribution  of  ideas  from  all 
members  of  the  group.  It  is  a 
popular  way  for  groups  to 
identify  known  solutions  and 
invent  new  ones;  brainstorm- 
ing is  used  when  groups  are 
seeking  creative  solutions. 


i^b;: 


Nominal  group  process 


Nominal  group  process  is  used 
in  health,  social  service,  and 
education  fields,  as  well  as  industry 
and  government,  to  maximize  par- 
ticipation in  group  problem  solving. 
It  assures  a  balanced  input  from  all 
participants  and  takes  advantage 
of  each  person's  knowledge  and 
experience.  In  a  needs  assessment, 
it  is  useful  for  generating  and 
clarifying  ideas,  reaching  consen- 
sus, establishing  priorities,  and 
making  decisions  on  proposed 
alternative  actions.  It  has  advan- 
tages over  the  usual  committee 
approach  to  identifying  ideas: 
group  consensus  can  be  reached 
faster  and  everyone  has  equal 
opportunity  to  present  ideas. 

How  it  works 

The  goal  is  to  reach  a  group 
decision  on  a  specific  problem  or 
issue.  The  audience  is  seated 
around  a  table  in  groups  of  no 
more  than  12.  Two  people  serve  as 
group  leaders,  one  working  as  a  fa- 
cilitator and  the  other  as  a  re- 
corder. 

The  group  facilitator  asks  par- 
ticipants to  introduce  themselves  in 
a  sentence  or  two,  and  then  re- 
views the  five-step  procedure  for 
nominal  group  process. 


1 .  Individuals  are  given  writing 
paper;  they  silently  write  down 
their  ideas  in  a  few  words. 

2.  Clsing  a  round-robin  approach, 
each  group  member  presents, 
but  does  not  discuss,  the  first 
idea  on  his  or  her  list.  The 
recorder  writes  all  ideas  on  a  flip 
chart  or  chalk  board.  The 
facilitator  then  asks  each  person 
for  their  second  idea,  and  so  on, 
until  all  ideas  are  recorded.  All 
ideas  are  recorded  as  pre- 
sented. 

3.  The  facilitator  reads  each  idea 
and  asks  if  there  are  questions, 
interpretations,  or  explanations, 
it's  a  good  idea  at  this  point  to 
number  the  ideas. 

4.  The  facilitator  asks  each  person 
to  write  down,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  ideas  that  seem  especially 
important.  Some  people  may 
feel  only  a  few  items  are  impor- 
tant; others  may  feel  all  items 
are  important.  The  facilitator 
then  goes  down  the  list  and 
records  the  number  of  people 
who  consider  each  item  a 
priority. 

5.  Finally,  participants  rate  each 

continued  on  page  2 


WHEN  TO  USE  NOMINAL  GROUP  PROCESS 

A  community  advisory  group  or  task  force  might  consider  using  a 
nominal  group  process  technique  under  these  circumstances: 

■  f  .  •  /--••. 

,.▼'?  To,determine  what  community  problems  are  of  immediate  concern. 

^^Tadecide  on  a  needs  assessment  strategy  for!  dealing  with  the^ .#-■£ 
^.r£,  .Identified  problems/^^^^/^  ^^^mf^^'-'/'^c^;:^  • 
v^v'To  design  improved  community  services  or  programs. ^^  ■  ^^:  -V  ■ s 
Aitra  ccpimui^.fqrum  or  town  meeting  where  broad  citizen  input  iss 
needed on  a  proposed  plan  for  land  use,  transportation,  public"  -^ 
services^.or  school  expansion.      ;  -^.  ^V£\       >y.-.-  :^ 
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15. 


Please  check  off  the  top  five  recreational  facilities  you  feel  are  needed. 


bike  trails 

conservation  areas 

children's  play  areas 

family  picnic  areas 

fields  for  soccer,  softball,  baseball 

and  football 
golf  course 

hiking  and  skiing  trails 
ice  skating  rink 
large  park  with  many  facilities 


_  local  neighborhood  parks 

outdoor  amphitheater 

public  access  areas  to  water  bodies 

for  boating 

_  recreation  center  building 

swimming  pool 

tennis  courts 

town  common  improvement 

_  other  (specify) 


16. 


Should  the  town  act  first  to  maintain  its  current  recreational  facilities,  or  acquire  more 
conservation  land,  or  should  there  be  equal  emphasis  on  both? 

maintain  current  recreation  areas  and  facilities 

acquire  additional  conservation  land 

_  place  equal  emphasis  on  both  maintenance  and  acquisition. 


17. 


How  important  is  it  to  you  for 
the  town  to  acquire  and 
preserve  conservation  areas 
for  natural  areas? 

.  very  important 

important 

neutral 

less  important 

not  at  all  important 


18. 


What  do  you  like  best  about  living  in  Deerfield? 


19. 


What  do  you  like  least  about  living  in  Deerfield? 


In  order  to  help  us  interpret  our  results,  please  answer  these  final  questions 


20. 


How  long  have  you 
been  a  resident  of 
Deerfield? 

less  than  5  years 

5-10  years 

10  -20  years 

more  than  20  years 


21. 


What  best  describes  the  area  of 

22. 

Do  you  or  anyone  in 

town  in  which  you  live? 

your  household  own 

East  Deerfield 

_Old  Deerfield 
South  Deerfield 

- 

property  in  town? 
yes 

no 

West  Deerfield 

other 

23. 


Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  current  living  situation? 

single  parent  -  children  at  home 

single  young  adult  -  living  alone 

single  young  adult  -  sharing  living  quarters 

young  adult  couple  -  no  children 

young  family  with  young  children 


family  -  grown  children  no  longer  at  home 

family  with  older  children 

senior  couple  or  family 

senior  living  alone 

other 


Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell  us  about  open  space  planning  in  Deerfield,  or  about  town 
government  in  general,  as  we  plan  for  the  future?  If  so,  please  use  the  back  of  this  sheet  for  that  purpose. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  effort.  Results  will  be  made  available  at  Town  Hall  and  highlights  will  be 
shared  with  local  papers. 
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6. 


Should  the  town  develop  a  master  plan  to 
guide  growth? 

yes  -  if  so,  why 

no  -  if  not,  why 

_  no  opinion 


7. 


What  kind  of  businesses  would  you  like  to 
see  in  Deerfield? 

(Please  check  all  that  apply) 


agri-business 

working  farms 

grocery /food 

home  business 

light  industry 


offices 
recreation 
retail  stores 
services 
other 


8. 


Which  of  the  following  are  you  in  favor  of? 

(Please  check  all  that  apply) 

acquisitions  of  conservation  areas  by  the  town 

extending  town  sewer  to  promote  development 

increasing  commercial  business  development 

increasing  industrial  development 

regulating  housing  development 


Next,  we  would  like  you  to  answer  some  questions  about  farmland  preservation. 

9. 


Do  you  favor 

preserving 

farmland? 


yes 

no 

no  opinion 


10. 


What  town  actions  do  you  favor  to  preserve 

farmland? 

(Please  check  all  that  you  favor) 

combination  of  public  &  private  action 

receipt  of  conservation  restrictions 

town  purchase  of  land 

zoning  for  open  space  conservation 

mandatory  dedication  of  farmland  by  developers 

no  opinion 


11. 


What  private  actions  do  you  favor  to 

preserve  farmland? 

(Please  check  all  that  you  favor) 

_  purchase  of  valuable  land 

limited  development 

donation  and  receipt  of  conservation 

restrictions 

12. 


What  state  actions  do  you  favor  to  preserve 
farmland? 

(Please  check  all  that  you  favor) 

outright  purchase  of  land 

purchase  of  development  rights 

property  tax  reduction  programs  for  farm, 

forest  and  recreation  land 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  about  our  recreation  needs. 


13. 


14. 


How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  places  for  children 
and  youth  to  play  and  recreate  in  town? 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  places  available  in 
town  for  recreational  use  by  adults? 


(Please  circle  the 

number  corresponding 

to  your  choice) 


5  -  very  satisfied 

4  -  satisfied 

3  -  neutral 

2  -  dissatisfied 

1  -  very  dissatisfied 
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Appendix  F: 

Sample  Survey 


The  Deerfield  Open  Space  Planning  Study 

This  survey  is  being  conducted  in  order  to  understand  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  citizens  of  Deerfield. 
Furthermore,  this  type  of  input  is  necessary  to  qualify  for  state  reimbursement  programs  for  acquisition  and 
protection  of  important  town  resources. 

"Open  space"  in  this  survey  is  defined  as  . .  .  "public  and  privately-owned  undeveloped  lands  which  are  important  for 
a  variety  of  reasons. "  These  lands  can  be  used  for  recreation,  agriculture,  forestry  or  simply  available  because  of 
their  scenic  qualities  and  their  contribution  to  the  overall  character  of  the  town.  Faced  with  significant  growth  now 
and  in  the  future,  open  space  planning  will  help  us  preserve  open  space  while  allowing  development  to  occur  that 
maintains  the  character  of  the  town. 

.  Please  answer  all  of  the  applicable  questions.  If  you  wish  to  comment  on  any  questions  or  qualify  your  answers, 
please  feel  free  to  bring  it  to  our  attention  or  use  the  space  on  the  back  of  this  survey.    Thank  you  for  your  help. 

First,  we  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  the  character  of  Deerfield. 


1. 


Do  you  consider  Deerfield: 

(Please  circle  an 

answer  for  each) 

...  a  rural  town 

yes          no 

...  a  suburb  of  Amherst  &  Northampton 

yes          no 

...  a  suburb  of  Greenfield 

yes          no 

...  a  suburb  of  Springfield 

yes          no 

...  a  bedroom  community 

yes         no 

...  a  town  in  transition 

yes         no 

How  important  is  it  to  you  to  preserve: 


(Please  circle  the  number 
corresponding  to  your  choice) 


5  -  very  important 

4  -  important 

3  -  neutral 

2  -  less  important 

1  -  not  at  all  important  j 


buildings  of  historical  or  architectural  interest  5  4 

places  of  historical  value  5  4 

farmlands  5  4 

open  spaces  to  meet  our  water  and  conservation  needs  5  4 

open  spaces  to  meet  our  recreation  needs  5  4 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3. 


To  preserve  open  spaces  in  town,  would  you: 


.  contribute  some  land  to  the  town 

.  donate  money  to  buy  land 

.  rewrite  your  deed  to  limit  future  use  of  your  land 

.  sell  land  to  the  town  at  a  "bargain  price" 

.  sell  or  contribute  a  conservation  restriction  to 

protect  your  land  from  future  development 
.  sell  some  land  to  the  town  at  fair  market  value 
.  vote  for  a  town-supported  land  acquisition 
.  other  (specify) 


(Please  circle  an 
answer  for  each) 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 


no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 


4. 


What  residential  growth  policy  do  you 
favor  for  the  town? 

no  growth 

growth  evenly  spread 

regulate  growth  in  existing  developed 

areas 
regulate  growth  in  undeveloped  areas 


5. 


What  business  and  industrial  growth 
policy  do  you  favor  for  the  town? 

no  growth 

growth  evenly  spread 

regulate  growth  in  existing  developed 

areas 
regulate  growth  in  undeveloped  areas 
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Atlantic  Center  for  the  Environment  39  South  Main  Street  Ipswich,  MA  01938-2321  (617)  356-0038. 

Conway  School  of  Landscape  Design,  Delabarre  Avenue,  Conway,  MA  01341  (413)  369-4044- 

Environmental  Intern  Program  Northeast  68  Harrison  Avenue  Boston,  MA  021 16  (617)  426-4783  Contact:  Deputy 
Regional  Director. 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  Harvard  University  Cambridge,  MA 
02138(617)495-4731. 

John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government  Harvard  University  79  JFK  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02138  (617)  495-1335. 

Massachusetts  Association  of  Conservation  Commissions,  Inc.  Lincoln  Filene  Center,  Tufts  University  Medford, 
MA  02155  (617)  381-3457. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  School  of  Architecture  and  Planning  77  Massachusetts  Ave  Cambridge,  MA 
02139(617)253-2022. 

Radcliffc  Seminars  Landscape  Design  Program  6  Ash  Street  Cambridge,  MA  02138  (617)  495-8600. 

Tufts  University  Department  of  Urban  and  Environmental  Policy  Medford,  MA  02155  (617)  381-3395  Internship 
Office  (617)  381- 3395. 

University  of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional  Planning  Amherst  Campus 
Amherst,  MA  01002  (413)  545-2255. 

University  of  Massachusetts/Boston  Harbor  Campus  and  Downtown  Center  Boston,  MA  02125  (617)  929-8255 
Environmental  Science  (617)  929-8550  Geography/Earth  Science. 

There  are  many  other  institutions  which  may  be  able  to  provide  interns.  Call  your  local  community  college  and  explore 
the  possibilities  with  the  career  development  office. 
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Scale 

Presentation  Maps 

Traditionally,  most  planners  have  chosen  to  make  large  maps  for  their  open  space  and  recreation  planning  projects. 
The  primary  goal  has  been  to  make  maps  that  are  big  enough  to  be  seen  easily  by  many  people  during  a  public 
presentation.  Many  communities  choose  1"  =  1000'  or  1"  =  800'  for  this  purpose.  Of  course  the  size  of  the  city  or  town 
determines  the  ultimate  size  of  the  paper  needed  to  accommodate  this.  Either  of  these  scales  is  acceptable. 

However,  maps  from  MassGIS  should  not  be  printed  larger  than  1 :25,000  (roughly  1"  =  2,083' ),  which  is  the  scale  of 
the  USGS  topo  map.  This  is  because  the  data  entered  into  the  data  base  ranges  from  1:100,000  to  1:24,000.  (See 
below  for  further  explanation).  If  you  are  using  MassGIS,  this  scale  is  acceptable. 

Report-size  Maps 

In  either  case,  the  other  required  version  of  the  maps  is  report-size,  8  1/2"  x  11"  or  11"  x  17."  These  are  small  copies  of 
the  final,  full-size  maps  that  should  be  inserted  directly  into  the  Open  Space  Plan  at  the  point  where  the  resource  is 
being  discussed.  This  makes  the  text  far  more  meaningful  to  the  reader,  since  few  people  will  take  the  time  to  unfold  a 
huge  map  while  reading  through  the  plan. 

The  cost  of  reducing  maps  is  small.  As  of  March  1991,  any  black-and  white  drawing  up  to  42"  x  60"  can  be  photostated 
to  8"  x  10"  for  $7.00.  A  photostat  is  a  one-step  process:  there  is  no  negative  and  you  cannot  get  multiple  prints*, 
although  you  can  easily  "xerox"  it  to  get  multiple  copies.    Consequently,  the  total  cost  for  5  photostats  is  $35.00  -  $7 
for  each  of  the  5  required  maps.  These  photostats  become  the  "originals"  which  you  xerox  with  the  rest  of  the  plan  for 
distribution. 

GIS  vs.  "Traditional"  Maps 

A  Geographic  Information  System,  GIS,  is  a  set  of  computer  programs  which  store,  analyse  and  map  information. 
MassGIS  refers  to  the  group  of  GIS  specialists  at  the  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  Data  Center.  MassGIS 
has  created,  and  maintains  a  large  data  base  that  is  being  used  by  all  the  EOEA  agencies.  MassGIS  also  provides 
'various  GIS  services  to  cities  and  towns  for  a  fee. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  GIS  is  that  once  data  (a  map)  is  entered  into  the  system,  you  can  print  it  out  at  any  scale  you 
•want.  However,  there  are  some  inherent  dangers  in  blowing  up  data  larger  than  its  original  scale.  For  example,  the 
MassGIS  Open  Space  data  layer  was  input  at  1 :25,000.  Hydrography  was  input  at  1:100,000,  which  being  a  much 
smaller  scale,  has  generalized  the  shapes  of  streams  and  ponds  (meanders  are  much  straighter,  for  example).  In  places 
where  a  park  borders  a  lake,  there  may  be  considerable  difference  between  the  edges.  When  printed  at  small  scales 
(1:100,000  or  smaller),  these  inconsistencies  do  not  show.  When  printed  at  a  scale  larger  than  1:25,000,  they  can  be 
disturbing.  Therefore,  towns  opting  to  use  MassGIS  will  be  getting  maps  at  1:25,000,  which  does  not  eliminate 
inconsistent  boundaries,  but  obscures  them  enough  to  be  considered  tolerable. 

The  MassGIS  data  base  was  created  for  statewide  and  regional  planning,  and  it  extremely  useful  to  EOEA  agencies.  ■ 
MassGIS  is  continuing  to  build  and  improve  the  data  base.  Among  its  current  data  development  and  acquisition  efforts 
are  forested  wetlands,  topography,  1991  land  use  and  town-owned  open  space.  Discussions  have  begun  regarding  the 
need  for  more  accuracy  at  larger  scales,  but  as  of  now,  its  use  for  local  planning  is  limited.  However,  as  more  and  more 
communities  use  MassGIS,  the  more  they  can  contribute  to  the  state  data  base  -  ultimately  enhancing  its  usefulness  for 
everyone. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  also  a  technical  problem  with  transposing  small-scale  data  onto  large  scale  maps  by 
hand.  The  data  is  no  more  accurate;  in  fact  it  is  probably  less  so,  since  you  adjust  for  the  inconsistencies  as  you  create 
your  linework.  The  difference  is  in  graphic  quality. 

There  are  pros  and  cons  to  both  methods.  Maps  from  MassGIS  look  very  professional.  They  are  very  cost-effective. 
And,  if  no  one  on  the  Open  Space  Committee  is  familiar  with  making  maps,  it  relieves  everyone  of  the  hassle  of 
learning  to  do  it  yourself  or  the  expense  of  hiring  someone  to  do  it  for  you.  However,  not  all  data  required  for  an  Open 
Space  and  Recreation  Plan  is  available  at  this  time,  and  maps  will  have  to  be  a  combination  of  machine-plotted  and 
hand-drawn  graphics.  Also,  much  is  lost  by  not  having  large  maps  for  use  at  Town  Meeting  or  other  meetings  where 
you  want  many  people  to  see  what  you  are  proposing  while  you  discuss  it. 

You  need  to  weigh  the  relative  merits  of  both  methods  and  choose  the  one  best  for  you. 


*  If  you  were  to  use  standard  photographic  practice  and  have  a  negative  and  print  made  the  cost  would  be  $25.00  per 
map  ($17.50  for  the  negative,  $7.50  for  each  print  from  that  negative). 
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Reproducible  Graphics 

There  are  many  ways  to  use  black  patterns,  symbols  and  lines  to  represent  different  resources  on  your  maps. 

To  represent  large  areas,  (soil  types,  zoning  districts,  protected  open  space,  etc.)  use  different  patterns.  You  can  develop 
a  set  of  hand-drawn  patterns,  or  you  can  buy  sheets  of  ready-made  shading  patterns. 
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In  cases  such  as  certain  cultural  or  historic  sites,  you  can  use  a  series  of  symbols  like  those  below,  which  do  not 
represent  the  actual  size  of  the  resource,  but  which  call  attention  to  its  general  location.  Again,  these  can  be  hand- 
drawn  or  bought  on  sheets  of  mylar  and  rubbed  onto  the  vellum. 


Similarly,  making  lines  on  a  map  can  be  accomplished  with  purchased  tapes  or  with  pens  of  different  widths.  Tape  with 
large  dots  and  dashes  can  be  cut  to  form  smooth  curves,  and  crepe  tape  can  make  gentle  curves. 
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One  caution:  ink  from  felt-tipped  pens  will  bleed  into  the  pores  of  vellum  after  several  months.  It  is  best  to  use 
technical,  or  rapidograph,  pens.  You  may  be  able  to  borrow  a  set  of  these  from  your  town  engineer. 

The  most  important  graphic  tip 
we  can  give  you  is  to  lb«  lb©M. 
It  is  essential  that  the  lines, 
symbols  and  patterns  that  you 
add  to  the  base  map  be  much 
darker  and  thicker  than  the  lines 
and  symbols  already  there.  The 
information  on  the  base  map 
should  be  discernible  when 
needed,  but  it  is  the  resource 
information  that  should  jump 
out  at  a  casual  glance. 

Just  as  the  samples  on  this  page  can  be  reproduced  easily  and  cheaply,  so  then  can  your  black-and  -white  maps.  It  is 
customary  to  use  colored  magic  markers  to  enhance  black-line  prints  for  presentations. 
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Base  Maps 

The  base  map  contains  all  the  information  that  will  appear  on  every  map  in  the  series:  elements  that  help  to  provide 
geographic  reference  points  to  the  reader.  This  usually  consists  of  political  boundaries,  roads,  streams  and  ponds,  and 
coordinate  references  (the  grid  on  the  USGS  map),  etc.  Additional  information  will  be  added  to  copies  of  the  base  map 
for  each  map  required  for  the  Open  Space  Plan.  That  is,  the  Protected  Open  Space  map  will  be  the  base  map  plus 
protected  open  space  parcels;  the  Water  Resources  map  will  be  the  base  map  plus  water  resources  data,  etc. 

If  you  are  not  using  GIS  maps,  the  best  source  for  a  base  map  is  a  USGS  topographic  map  that  has  been  enlarged 
photographically  (usually  to  1"  =  1000')  onto  a  translucent  "paper:"  vellum,  sepia  or  mylar.  It  is  particularly  valuable  to 
have  the  topo  lines  on  your  base  map  for  open  space  planning  since  topography  is  a  major  consideration  for  many 
analyses:  scenic  resources,  drainage,  development  limitations,  etc.  The  best  resolution  (line  quality)  results  from 
photographic  enlargement,  which  can  be  screened,  to  produce  a  lighter  image  for  all  information  on  the  base  map,  so 
that  additional  data,  such  as  open  space  parcels,  water  resources,  soils,  etc.  stands  out  prominently.  A  cheaper  solution 
is  to  have  the  USGS  map  enlarged  onto  vellum  with  a  Shacoh  copier  (  a  special  "xerox"  machine  that  handles  large 
format  [up  to  36"  wide]  paper).  A  longer  explanation  of  various  mapping  techniques  is  available  from  DCS. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  number  of  base  maps  you  need: 

You  can  make  any  number  of  additional  base  maps  made  from  a  single  base  map.  The  additional  base  maps  can  be  on 
bond  (non-reproducible),  or  on  vellum,  mylar  or  sepia  (reproducible).  Bond  is  cheaper,  and  is  suitable  for  collecting  ' 
data  in  the  field.  For  a  32"  x  46"  map,  a  blackline  is  $2.75,  sepia  is  $6,  vellum  is  $20  and  mylar  is  $25.  Just  be  sure  to 
specify  to  the  reprographic  specialist  how  many  of  each  you  need. 

You  can  often  get  away  with  using  all  your  blank  base  maps,  but  it  is  wise  to  keep  one  clean  -  accidents  do  happen.  It  is 
dreadful  when  you're  nearing  your  deadline,  working  on  your  last  vellum  base  map,  and  you  spill  the  ink,  or  coffee,  or 
whatever.  That's  the  wrong  time  to  decide  another  $6  for  an  extra  sepia  base  map  is  worth  it.  Take  it  from  us  -  always 
have  a  spare  blank  reproducible  base  map. 

If  you  are  making  traditional  maps,  you  will  need  4  vellum  or  mylar  base  maps,  one  for  each  of  the  required  resource 
maps:  Zoning,  Special  Features,  Water  Resources  and  Protected  Open  Space.  You  will  use  the  vellum  Open  Space  map 
as  the  "base  map"  for  the  Action  Plan  map  (see  diagram  below).  After  drafting  data  onto  the  base  maps,  you  can  get 
.any  number  of  black-line  prints  of  the  resource  maps  for  use  at  meetings. 

If  you  are  using  GIS,  you  will  need  2  vellum  or  mylar  base  maps  -  one  for  the  Zoning  map,  one  for  Special  Features  map 
(MassGIS  will  be  providing  the  Water  Resources  and  Protected  Open  Space  maps  on  vellum  for  you)..  You  too  will  use 
the  vellum  Open  Space  map  as  the  "base  map"  for  the  Action  Plan  map,  as  the  diagram  indicates. 


Original  Base  Map  on  Sepia 


Sepia  Base  for 
Zoning  Map 

I 

Add  linework      — 


Black-lines  of  Base  on 
bond  for  collecting  data 


Black-lines  of 
Zoning  Map 


Sepia  Base  for 
Spec.Feat.  Map 


Black-lines 
of  Spec.Feat  Map 


Sepia  Base  for  Water 
Res.  Map 


Sepia  Base  for 
Protected  OS  Map 


Black-lines  of 
WaterRes  Map 


Black-lines  of 
Protected  OS  Map 


Sepia  of 

ProtectedOS.  Map 

for  Action  Plan  Map 


Add  linework 


In  both  cases,  have  5  or  6  black-line  prints  made  on  bond  (an  opaque,  non- reproducible  paper) 
of  the  plain  base  map.  Use  the  black-lines  of  the  base  map  to  sketch  out  the  data  prior  to 
drafting  your  final  version  on  the  vellum.  Your  town  engineer  will  undoubtedly  be  familiar  with 
this  process  if  you  need  further  explanation. 


Black-lines  of 
ActionPlan  Map 
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Appendix  H: 

General  Mapping  Considerations 


Required  Maps 

The  1990  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan  Requirements  list  the  following  required  maps: 

1.  Zoning  Map  -  to  illustrate  Section  3,D. 

2.  Special  Landscape  Features  Map  -  to  illustrate  Sections  4,A,B  and  5, A. 

a.  Soils  -  show  only  those  soil  types  which  have  the  development  limitations  you  have  chosen  to  discuss 
(see  p.  12);  consult  US  Soil  Conservation  Service  maps 

b.  Geologic  features  -  consult  US  Soil  Conservation  Service  maps 

c.  Scenic  resources  -  consult  DEM  Statewide  Scenic  Landscape  Inventory  and  your  own  judgement 

d.  Cultural,  historic,  and  archeological  resources  -  consult  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  and 
the  local  historical  commission 

e.  Chapter  61,  61 A  lands 

Note:  You  may  choose  to  divide  this  information  into  two  maps  if  legibility  becomes  a  problem. 

3.  Water  Resources  Map  -  to  illustrate  Section  3,C. 

a.  Surface  water 

b.  Wetlands  (forested  and  non-forested  )  from  USGS  1:25,000  topo  maps 

c.  Watersheds  of  water  supply  areas  (wells,  reservoirs  rivers,  etc.)  Available  from  MassGIS 

Note:  a,  b,  and  c  are  required,  hems  d  and  e  are  very  important.  If  unavailable,  cite  need  and  work  into  Action 
Plan. 

d.  Flood  hazard  zones  (may  be  available  from  MassGIS) 

e.  Zones  of  contribution  to  public  supply  wells  (may  be  available  from  DEP). 

4.  Open  Space  Map  -  to  illustrate  Section  5. 

a.  Protected  Lands 

Public,  nonprofit  and  private  land  with  restrictions  in  perpetuity  -  (See  page  16  for  details) 

b.  Unprotected  Lands 

Public,  nonprofit  and  private  land  with  temporary  or  no  restrictions  -  (See  page  16  for  details) 

5.  Action  Plan  Map  -  to  illustrate  Section  9. 

Illustrate  the  effect  that  successful  completion  of  all  actions  set  forth  in  Section  9  would  have  on  your 
town.  For  example,  using  the  Protected  Open  Space  map  as  a  base,  add  -  in  new  patterns  -  the  location 
of  lands  you  hope  to  protect  as  part  of  the  Action  Plan.  These  areas  would  undoubtedly  have  appeared 
on  map  2  or  3  as  important  but  unprotected  resources. 

Optional  Maps 

In  addition,  many  communities  may  decide  to  include  some  of  the  following  optional  maps: 

A.  Historic  town  maps  -  to  illustrate  Section  3,B. 

B.  Population  Characteristics  -  to  illustrate  Section  3,C. 

C.  Current  Land  Use  -  Available  from  MassGIS  -  to  illustrate  Section  3,D. 

D.  Existing  Infrastructure  -  to  illustrate  Section  3,D. 

E.  Maximum  Zoning  Build-out  -  to  illustrate  Section  3,D. 

F.  Plant  and  Wildlife  Habitat  -  to  illustrate  Section  4,D  and  E. 

G.  Environmental  Problems  -  to  illustrate  Section  4,G. 

Reproducibility 

It  is  a  terrible  waste  of  time  to  do  all  the  work  necessary  to  make  a  map  and  then  to  have  only  one,  with  no  way  of 
making  copies.  In  order  to  be  able  to  make  copies,  you  need: 

translucent  paper  (explained  on  next  page), 

black-and-white  graphics. 

In  the  early  stages  of  your  mapping,  you  need  to  be  able  to  make  many  copies  of  your  base  map  so  that  you  can  use  them 
to  collect  data  about  different  resources.  Later,  you  will  need  to  make  many  copies  of  the  various  resource  maps  for  use 
by  different  boards,  commissions  and  committees  in  town.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  be  sure  that  your  base  map  and  your 
resource  maps  are  in  black  and  white,  and  on  translucent  paper.  This  is  important  whether  you  make  your  own  traditional 
maps  or  take  advantage  of  the  MassGIS  service. 
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Brainstorming 

continued  from  page  3 

is  to  be  shot  down  or  edited. 

(There  will  be  time  to  evaluate 

the  ideas  later.) 
T    Anything  goes—offbeat,  un- 
usual, humorous,  and  bizarre 

ideas  are  encouraged. 
T    Go  for  quantity--the  more  ideas, 

the  better  the  chance  of  coming 

up  with  a  winner. 
T    It's  fine  to  build  on  other 

people's  ideas. 

The  facilitator  of  the  brainstorm 
session  can  help  keep  things 
moving,  if  necessary,  by: 

T    Setting  a  time  limit—commonly 
3  to  10  minutes,  depending  on 
the  topic  and  the  size  of  the 
group— so  people  will  know  they 
can't  afford  to  sit  on  an  idea. 

T    Giving  a  few  examples  to  start 
things  off. 

T     Praising  and/or  coaxing 
(gently). 

T    Asking  for  different  sorts  of 
examples  if  the  group  starts  to 
develop  a  "one-track  mind." 

The  conventional  approach  is  to 
have  one  person  record  the  group's 
ideas  on  a  flip  chart  or  chalk  board, 
so  that  all  can  see.  Sometimes  two 
recorders  work  as  a  team,  writing 
alternate  items  so  the  group  won't 
have  to  wait  for  the  recorders  to 
catch  up.  A  variation  that  is  espe- 
cially useful  if  you  have  several 
topics  to  brainstorm  is  to  write  each 
topic  on  individual  sheets  of  news- 
print or  on  separate  parts  of  the 
board,  and  ask  each  participant  to 
go  up  to  the  lists  and  record  items 
"graffiti  style." 

There  may  need  to  be  discus- 
sion of  the  practicality  and  desira- 
bility of  the  different  ideas  first,  but 
as  soon  as  possible  the  group  will 
need  to  make  some  choices  from 
among  the  ideas  identified  during 
brainstorming.  Here  are  some 
possible  ways  to  do  that: 

T    Everyone  gets  to  vote  for  the 
three  ideas  they  believe  are 
most  viable;  the  three  items  that 
score  highest  will  be  used  for 
discussion. 


If  a  group  has  never  used  brainstorming,  you  could  start  with  one  of  the 
following  fictitious  situations  as  an  introduction.  These  may  be  used  to 
acquaint  group  members  with  the  process  of  brainstorming;  the  topics  may 
be  amusing  to  stimulate  a  playful  and  a  creative  orientation: 
▼    Things  you  could  do  with  a  crate  of  empty  shampoo  bottles  if  you  were 

stranded  on  a  small  desert  island. 
T    Features  of  a  high  school  or  elementary  school  of  the  future. 
T    Program  ideas  for  a  town  officer  education  program. 


T    Members  try  to  rate  the  ideas 
from  1  to  10-- 10  is  high  and  1 
is  low;  the  three  ideas  with  the 
highest  combined  score  will  be 
discussed  further. 

T    If  it  appears  that  certain  ideas 
are  most  popular,  the  facilitator 
might  say  "There  seems  to  be 
interest  in  pursuing  the  second 
idea  and  the  fifth.  Are  there 
others  that  we  should  continue 
to  explore  as  well?" 

T    See  if  any  ideas  can  be  com- 
bined or  if  any  are  redundant. 

Despite  its  limitations,  brain- 
storming remains  a  popular  tech- 
nique. For  many  groups,  H  has 
provided  a  first  clear  picture  of  their 
potential  to  think  creatively  together 
and  to  move  off  in  new  directions. 
It  also  lets  everyone  know  where  the 
ideas  have  come  from,  thus  setting 
the  stage  for  consensus  and  action. 

Since  brainstorming  is  an 
expansive,  divergent  thinking 
approach  that  generates  lots  of 
ideas,  it  needs  to  be  followed  by  a 
narrowing,  focusing  activity  that 
extracts  a  reasonable  number  of 


promising  ideas  for  the  group  to 
work  with. 

Some  Alternative 
Approaches 

Recent  research  indicates  that 
brainstorming  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  technique  to  generate  lots  of 
creative  ideas.  The  problem  seems 
to  be  that  a  group  of  people  can  go 
off  on  one  tangent  without  exploring 
the  full  range  of  possibilities.  This 
suggests  several  variations  of  the 
brainstorming  process: 

1 .  Instruct  each  group  member  to 
brainstorm  individually  on  the 
topic,  writing  down  ideas  on  a 
small  piece  of  paper.  Then 
share  the  ideas  by  reading  off 
the  lists  (or  compiling  the  lists 
later). 

2.  Divide  the  group  into  two  or 
more  teams,  each  to  brainstorm 
on  the  same  topic.  This  "parallel 
groups"  approach  has  some  of 
the  advantages  of  the  first 
variation,  plus  the  sense  of 
group  cooperation,  which  is  an 
important  side  effect  of  brain- 
storming. 


WHEN  TO  USE  BRAINSTORMING 

There  are  many  possible  applications  for  brainstorming,  some  are: 

When  you  want  to  come  up  with  ideas  for  solutions  to  a  problem: 
"How  can  we  publicize  our  coming  Community  Fair?"  "What  can  be 
done  about  rising  rents  and  deteriorating  housing  in  our  neighborhood?" 

When  you  want  to  get  ideas  about  how  the  group  should  spend  its 
time:  "Which  training  needs  should  we  address  at  the  next  workshop?" 
"Which  community  problems  should  we  try  to  deal  with  during  the  next 
year?" 

When  you  want  to  identify  people  or  organizations  that  could  be  helpful 
to  your  group:  "Who  could  we  call  on  to  support  our  campaign  for  a 
community  health  clinic?" 


Page  4 
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The  Facilitator's  Role 

The  role  of  the  facilitator  is  different  from  that  of  the  typical  leader  or 
chairperson  who  sets  agendas,  decides  what  and  how  things  will  be  done,  tells 
people  they  are  out  of  order,  etc.  The  facilitator's  job  is  to  ask  questions, 
make  suggestions,  keep  track  of  the  main  agenda,  and  determine  if  and  when 
people  are  ready  to  make  a  decision.  Generally  the  facilitator  is  there  to  see 
that  all  members  have  a  say  and  that  all  ideas  are  listened  to  and  considered. 
A  facilitator  tries  to  remain  neutral  and  provide  just  enough  structure  so  that 
personal  interaction  doesn't  interfere  with  the  topic  at  hand. 

THE  JOB  OF  A  FACILITATOR  IS  TO: 

1.  Keep  members  on  the  topic. 

•  Let  them  know  when  the  discussion  has  drifted;  usually  they  will 
quickly  return  to  the  topic. 

•  Periodically  repeat  the  topic  under  discussion--"lsn't  this  what  we  were 
discussing?" 

2.  Summarize  what  members  have  said. 

•  In  particular,  summarize  what  the  less  active  members  have  said. 

•  Relate  what  one  person  says  to  another's  ideas--"lt  sounds  like  you're 
adding  to  what  Jackie  said..." 

•  Accept  parts  of  ideas  and  ask  if  the  person  could  develop  the  idea 
more. 

•  Let  people  know  when  someone  has  been  cut  off,  and  then  allow  them 
to  finish  what  they  were  saying. 

3.  Let  people  know  that  feelings  are  OK. 

•  Summarize  feelings  as  well  as  content--"Joe,  you  seem  to  be  disturbed 
about  something..." 

4.  State  the  problem  in  a  constructive  way  so  people  can  work  on  it. 

•  State  the  problem  as  a  problem,  without  implying  that  someone  is  at 
fault. 

•  Present  the  group  with  problems  and  questions,  not  answers. 

5.  Suggest  ways  to  reach  conclusions. 

•  Clarify  the  decision  the  group  needs  to  reach  so  people  don't  waste 
their  time  on  other  things. 

•  Let  members  know  when  it  may  be  time  to  move  on  to  the  next  prob- 
lem or  agenda  item. 

•  Try  to  break  big  problems  up  into  workable  pieces  and  deal  with  each 
part  separately. 

6.  Periodically  summarize  what  has  happened  and  what  has  been  decided. 

•  Be  sure  to  restate  a  decision  after  it  has  been  made  by  the  group. 

THE  FACILITATOR  SHOULD  AVOID: 

Facilitators  lose  effectiveness  when  they  stop  being  neutral,  or  when  they  stop 
looking  out  for  the  group  and  its  decision-making  process.  Specifically,  the 
facilitator  should  avoid: 

•  Criticizing  the  ideas  or  values  of  others. 

•  Using  the  facilitator  role  to  force  ideas  on  the  group.  (When  you  must 
add  your  own  ideas,  let  people  know  you  are  doing  so  as  a  member  and 
not  as  facilitator.  It  may  be  best  to  ask  someone  else  to  temporarily  take 
over  the  facilitator  role  while  you  join  the  fray.) 

•  Making  decisions  for  the  other  members  without  asking  them  for 
agreement. 

•  Saying  a  lot  or  getting  too  involved.  (This  can  distract  facilitators  from 
their  role,  and  might  get  the  whole  group  off  track.) 


Brainstorming 

While  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  widely  used  strategies  for 
problem  solving,  it  is  probably  also 
the  most  abused.  Following  are 
some  guidelines  for  brainstorming 
and  some  suggestions  for  its  suc- 
cessful implementation. 

Brainstorming  is  one  method 
that  can  help  a  group  of  people  get 
involved  together  in  the  process  of 
generating  creative  ideas.  Because 
the  key  ingredient  in  a  brainstorm  is 
creaLioity,  the  facilitator  can  help 
by  setting  an  optimistic  and  ener- 
getic tone.  A  group  that  has  used 
brainstorming  successfully  and  has 
found  some  new  solutions  or 
directions  as  a  result,  comes  away 
with  greater  confidence  in  its  ability 
to  cope  with  challenging  situations. 

How  to  use  it 

Brainstorming  is  often  most 
productive  if  it  has  been  preceded 
by  an  analysis  of  some  sort--a 
discussion  or  exercise  that  allows 
people  to  share  their  interpretations 
of  the  problem,  its  root  causes,  the 
barriers  to  change,  the  specifics  of 
the  present  situation,  a  vision  of  the 
ideal  situation,  the  parts  of  the 
problem,  and  perhaps  an  inventory 
of  the  resources  available  to  help 
solve  the  problem. 

Once  the  problem  or  issue  is 
clear,  brainstorming  usually  starts 
as  an  inventory  or  listing  of  old, 
familiar  ideas.  It  is  at  its  best  when 
the  group  starts  adapting  or  com- 
bining old  solutions  into  creative 
new  ones.  The  facilitator  can 
encourage  the  group  to  do  that. 

To  begin,  the  facilitator  writes 
the  topic  or  question  to  be  brain- 
stormed  on  a  flip  chart  or  chalk 
board,  then  asks  the  group  to  call 
out  their  ideas  in  short  phrases  that 
can  be  written  down  quickly.  To  set 
a  creative,  high-energy  tone,  the 
group  should  understand  the 
following  guidelines  from  the  onset: 

T    No  judgments—no  idea  or 

suggestion,  no  matter  how  wild, 

continued  on  page  4 
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Appendix  K: 

Land  Protection  Options 


!  Open  space  and  resource  protection  is  becoming  increasingly  complex  -  in  terms  of  both  the  pressures  impacting 
i  landowners  and  the  many  options  available  to  protect  land.  Careful  consideration  and  a  creative  approach  are  often 
j  required  to  determine  the  proper  techniques,  or  combination  of  techniques,  to  be  employed  in  each  case. 

!  Some  of  the  available  options  are  described  briefly  below.  This  is  intended  as  an  overview  only:  binding  decisions 

I  should  not  be  made  without  first  consulting  the  appropriate  advisor  -  whether  it  be  for  financial,  legal,  or  other  reasons. 

State  and  local  governments  and  nonprofit  conservation  groups  are  good  sources  of  additional  information  and 
I  guidance. 

I  General  Tips  for  Approaching  Landowners 

I    1 .  Know  why  vou  want  to  protect  it  -  To  select  the  most  appropriate  protection  strategy,  it  is  important  to  know  your 
|  objectives.  For  example,  it  may  be  determined  that  preservation  of  a  specific  viewshed  and  public  pedestrian  access  are 
the  primary  objectives  for  a  given  tract.  Having  identified  the  objectives,  you  can  explain  to  the  landowners  why  you 
are  interested  in  protecting  their  land.  Determining  the  objectives  also  enables  you  to  select  the  optimum  strategy. 

2.  Know  what  the  owners  want  -  It  is  also  essential  to  determine  the  desires  and  objectives  of  the  property  owners,  and 
incorporate  them  into  your  proposed  protection  strategy.  These  concerns  and  desires  may  relate  to  numerous  issues, 
including:  liquidating  the  equity  that  exists  in  the  property;  current  or  future  tax  burdens  (including  real  estate,  income 
and  estate  taxes);  and  family  concerns  regarding  the  future  land  uses  on  the  property. 

3.  Know  the  property  itself  -   It  is  also  worthwhile  to  become  familiar  with  the  property  before  meeting  with  the  owner. 
By  demonstrating  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  property,  you  are  likely  to  gain  the  respect  of 
the  landowner.  Can  you  really  expect  landowners  who  consider  their  land  significant  and  worthy  of  protection  to  be 
comfortable  entrusting  it  to  you  if  you  aren't  even  familiar  with  its  layout  or  resources? 

4.  Be  prepared  to  suggest  several  options  -  Spend  enough  time  studying  the  situation  before  contacting  the  owners  to 
be  prepared  to  suggest  several  possible  approaches  to  them.  Be  able  to  explain  the  advantages  to  themselves  and  to  the 
town  of  each  option  on  the  table. 

5.  Build  trust  and  stay  in  touch  -  Once  you  are  clear  about  your  own  objectives  and  the  probable  objectives  of  the 
landowners,  it  is  time  to  approach  them  regarding  protection  of  their  land.  At  this  point  it  is  important  to 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  trust  in  your  relationship  with  the  landowner.  By  demonstrating  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  their  property,  having  a  clear  understanding  of  what  they  want  to  achieve,  and  a 
sound  strategy  to  achieve  it,  a  good  foundation  for  trust  is  developed.  By  maintaining  regular  communication  and 
monitoring  specific  circumstances  affecting  ownership  and  staying  in  touch  over  time,  you  can  be  properly  positioned 
to  react  quickly  if  necessary.  It  is  often  at  times  of  family  distress  or  other  need  for  property  transfer  that  an  opportunity 
to  acquire,  or  otherwise  protect,  a  parcel  of  critical  importance  exists.  The  existence  of  mutual  trust  often  makes  the 
difference  between  a  successful  or  failed  effort. 

By  taking  the  time  to  think  through  these  issues  ahead  of  time,  and  then  discussing  them  with  the  landowners,  you 
increase  your  chances  of  a  successful  encounter. 

Specific  Protection  Techniques 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  several  ways  that  you  can  meet  your  resource  protection  objectives.  These 
descriptions  are  not  intended  to  make  you  an  expert  in  their  use,  but  rather  to  familiarize  you  with  some  of  the  most 
important  issues  to  consider  in  each. 
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Appendix  J: 

Sample  Inventory  Matrix 


Part  2 


:  .' 

£•:$ 

'■;■;;'■: 

Recreation 

Public 

Degree,  of  j 

Private  Lands       Condition  Potential 

Access 

Zoning 

Protect. 

Joe's  Chapter  61  Farm 

Medium 

None 

Rl 

Minimal 

:  ':'■':'■':'■': 

Frieda's  61 A  Forest 

V 

High 

Unofficial 

R2 

Minimal 

The  61 B  Golf  Course 

_Q 

High 

Fee 

R3 

Minimal 

Smith  CR 

High 

Free 

Rl 

to  2001 

>:S: 

Jones  CR 

— 

High 

Free 

Industrial 

Perpetuity 

Green  APR 

D. 

Low 

None 

Commercial 

Perpetuity 

J.  Huge  Estate 

D. 

High 

None 

Industrial 

None 

■ 

Fred's  Own  Farm 

Low 

None 

R3 

None 

Old  Landfill 

O 

High 

Unofficial 

Commercial 

None 

Granite  Quarry 

c 

Medium 

Unofficial 

Open  Space 

Good 

The  Yale  Institute 

High 

Unofficial 

R2 

None 

:\::';: 

Public  and 

\ 

Nonprofit  Lands 

* 

J.Q.  Public  Park               Good 

High 

Good 

Open  Space 

PL  88-578 

J.  Q.  Public  Forest            Good 

High 

Good 

Open  Space 

Art.  97 

Doe  Conservation  Area  Excellent 

High 

Excellent 

Open  Space 

Perpetuity 

■ 
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* 

Sample 

Appendix  J: 

Inventory  Matrix 

Part  1 

W: 

Private  Lands 

Owner 

Manager          Use 

Funds  Used 

::B;:; 

Joe's  Chapter  61  Farm 

J.  Stanley 

J.  Stanley 

None 

Frieda's  61 A  Forest 

F.  Brush 

F.  Brush                     trail  use 

None 

The  61 B  Golf  Course 

J .  Lerner 

J.  Lerner                    recreation 

None 

ll 

Smith  CR 

Doe  Trust  * 

Doe  Trust                  residence 

Private 

SB 

Jones  CR 

Town  * 

Town                         res  w/  trails 

Gift 

Green  APR 

Town  * 

Town                         farm 

DFA 

J.  Huge  Estate 

J-  Huge 

Small  Inc.                  private 

None 

.  B-:j 

tfex 

Fred's  Own  Farm 

F.  Farmer 

F.  Farmer                  farm 

None 

:*/■:; 

Old  Landfill 

M.  Clean 

none 

Town 

''■:'■;'■;'■; 

Granite  Quarry 

Chipper  Indus 

try            none                          recreation 

None 

The  Yale  Institute 

Eli  University 

EU                             research 

None 

': 

*  holder  of 
restriction 

:•''■'.'■:'-' 

Public  and 

Nonprofit  Lands 

J.Q.  Public  Park 

Town 

Town                         recreation 

LWCFATown 

J.  Q.  Public  Forest 

State 

State                         trail  use 

DEM 

W: 

Doe  Conservation  Area 

Buck  Land  Trust            BLT                          trail  use 

Private 

t'i'i": 
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Appendix  I: 

MassGIS  Mapping  Assistance 


MassGIS,  the  computerized  mapping  and  data  analysis  system  used  by  the  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs, 
can  provide  your  community  with  a  set  of  maps  that  will  expedite  the  production  of  maps  required  under  the  new  Open 
Space  and  Recreation  Planning  guidelines  (OS&.RP).  Although  GIS  is  a  wonderful  tool,  there  are  some  draw-backs  for 
towns  using  MassGIS  data.  Refer  to  Appendix  H  for  a  discussion  of  these  issues. 

Map-making  at  MassGIS  is  usually  a  very  colorful  experience.  But,  because  it  is  essential  that  that  you  are  able  to 
reproduce  most  of  these  maps  easily  and  cheaply  for  use  by  different  boards  and  commissions,  you  need  to  have  the 
maps  printed  in  black-and-white,  on  vellum.  Also,  you  need  two  sizes:  one  at  1:25,000  for  use  at  meetings,  and  one  for 
inclusion  in  the  Open  Space  Plan  -  8  1/2"  x  1 1"  or  1 1"  x  17." 

Base  Map  $50 

The  base  map  will  include  political  boundaries,  roads,  streams  and  ponds.   It  will  be  drawn  on  vellum,  so  that  you  can 
make  multiple  copies  oi  the  various  maps  needed  for  the  plan  (zoning,  special  features,  action  plan,  optional  maps). 
Additional  vellum  copies  of  the  base  map  can  be  obtained  from  MassGIS  for  $25,  or  you  can  have  them  made  at  a  local 
printing  shop. 

Water  Resources  Map  (Map  #  3)  $50 

This  will  consist  of  the  base  map  material  plus  drainage  basins  and  sub-basins,  public  water  supplies  well-head 
protection  zones,  and  stratified  drift  (rated  by  USGS  for  aquifer  potential). 

You  must  map  wetlands  as  well.   You  can  add  this  information  to  the  GIS  map  by  hand,  tracing  directly  from  the 
USGS  1:25,000  topo  sheet.  Or  you  can  arrange  with  staff  at  MassGIS  to  have  that  information  digitized.  This  will 
entail  your  tracing  onto  the  basic  Water  Resources  map  wetlands  that  appear  on  the  USGS  topological  map,  returning 
the  map  to  MassGIS  for  digitizing,  and  then  receiving  an  updated  version  for  your  plan.  Contact  MassGIS  to  schedule 
this  automation  and  to  determine  turn-around  time  and  additional  fee. 

Open  Space  Map  (Map  #  4)  $50 

This  will  consist  of  the  base  map  material  plus  the  protected  open  space  data  layer.  This  data  layer  is  in  two  parts: 

o  Land  owned  by  state  and  federal  agencies  and  major  nonprofit  land  trusts.  This  part  of  the  data  layer  is  complete  for 

the  entire  state, 
o  Land  owned  by  local  agencies  and  smaller  nonprofit  land  trusts.  This  part  of  the  data  layer  is  complete  only  for 

Barnstable,  Berkshire  and  Essex  counties  and  communities  in  the  Nashua  River  Basin. 

If  your  community  is  not  in  one  of  the  areas  where  local  open  space  has  been  digitized,  you  will  need  to  add  those 
parcels  to  the  map  by  hand.   Please  note  that  EOEA  is  eager  to  get  this  data  from  you  since  it  will  will  strengthen  the 
MassGIS  data  base.  Contact  the  EOEA  SCORP  planner  (617  727-9800)  to  discuss  this  process,  the  fee  for  digitizing 
the  data,  and  to  schedule  this  automation.   In  general,  you  should  allow  three  months  for  this  process. 

You  will  need  to  add  the  unprotected  parcels  needed  to  complete  this  map.  See  page  16  for  requirements. 
Report  Maps  $50 

This  will  be  a  large  sheet  of  paper  containing  copies  of  the  above-listed  maps  reduced  to  8  1/2  x  11  for  inclusion  in  the 
Open  Space  Plan. 

Land  Use  Map  (Optional  Map  C)  $50 

This  will  consist  of  the  base  map  plus  22  classes  of  land  use  showing  existing  development  (as  of  1985  -currently,  the 
most  recent  version  available)  and  natural  land  cover.  This  map  is  not  required  for  the  Open  Space  Plan,  but  is 
extremely  useful.  This  map  can  be  on  opaque  paper  and  in  color,  since  it  is  not  required  to  be  reproduced  for  wide 
distribution.   If  you  would  like  it  in  black-and-white  so  you  can  use  it  in  the  report,  you  should  discuss  ways  of 
combining  some  of  the  22  categories  with  MassGIS  staff.  There  is  a  limit  on  the  number  of  black-and-white  patterns 
that  can  be  made  distinguishable. 

Note:  The  quoted  prices  are  for  the  exact  maps  and  services  described  above,  as  of  March  1991.  Variations  can  be 
negotiated  with  MassGIS  staff  and  will  be  priced  according  to  the  fee  structure  authorized  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature.  For  example,  they  will  produce  a  color  version  of  any  map  for  an  additional  $25  each.     Many  other  useful 
data  layers  are  available.  Ask  for  a  list. 
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1.  Transfer  of  Title 

This  is  the  most  traditional,  simple  and  sure  means  of  protecting  a  given  tract:  the  fee-simple  interest  is  purchased  by, 
or  donated  to,  someone  who  wants  to  preserve  the  property.  Although  there  are  numerous  variations  on  the  use  of  this 
technique,  this  section  will  address  the  three  most  common:  donations,  sales  and  transferring  title  subject  to  attached 
conditions. 

Donation:  An  individual  may  give  his  land  to  the  town  or  a  nonprofit  land  trust;  that  is,  donate  the  fee  interest.  This 
is  also  called  a  complete  charitable  transfer  or  outright  gift.  There  are  also  somewhat  more  complicated  arrangements. 
The  landowner  may  opt  to  donate  the  property  subject  to  a  life  estate,  which  allows  him  to  live  on  the  property  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Or  ,  she  may  decide  instead  to  donate  property  while  retaining  certain  rights  in  the  land  (removing 
firewood,  having  general  access  rights,  or  retaining  rights  to  keep  a  particular  view  open).  However,  these  restrictions 
may  reduce  the  tax  savings. 

Advantages  of  a  donation: 

1.  It's  free!  Sometimes,  certain  indirect  costs,  such  as  appraisal,  title,  survey,  hazardous  waste  inspection, 
recording  fees,  etc.,  must  be  borne  by  the  grantee.  However,  even  in  these  cases,  there  is  no  purchase  price  - 
saving  precious  acquisition  funds  for  another  effort.. 

2.  Donations,  particularly  complete  charitable  transfers,  generate  maximum  allowable  tax  savings  for  a  given 
property  transfer.  It  is  worth  proposing,  though  you  may  not  know  which  landowners  are  in  a  financial 
position  to  benefit  from  the  tax  consequences  of  a  donation.  Each  landowner  will  need  to  consult  an 
attorney  or  accountant  familiar  with  these  tax  laws.  However,  for  those  to  whom  it  is  beneficial,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  obtain  significant  capital  gains  and  estate  tax  savings. 

3.  Donations  can  become  contagious  within  a  given  area.  That  is,  as  more  conservation  donations  are  made, 
more  people  become  aware  of  the  numerous  benefits  to  the  donor.  The  benefits  to  the  receiver  are  obvious; 
the  benefits  to  the  giver  often  aren't.  The  public  recognition  and  appreciation  for  the  donors  generosity 
and  public-spiritedness  can  be  significant.  Some  landowners  may  enjoy  the  idea  of  a  public  park  bearing 
their  name. 

Sale:  In  real  estate  terms,  sale  is  the  transfer  of  ownership  for  a  price.  Groups  involved  in  the  acquisition  and  holding 
of  land  range  from  federal,  state  and  local  environmental  agencies  to  certain  nonprofit  conservation  groups  and  others. 
Funding  sources  include  the  sale  of  municipal  bonds,  dedicated  annual  funds,  conservation  trust  funds,  real  estate 
transfer  fees,  grant  programs  and  charitable  contributions.  While  acquisition  at  market  value  is  the  most  traditional 
type  of  sale,  there  are  several  creative  alternatives  to  be  considered. 

Bargain  Sale:  This  approach  combines  the  partial  donation  of  a  property  with  the  sale  of  it.  A  bargain  sale  occurs 
when  a  parcel  is  sold  for  less  than  its  market  value.  The  difference  between  the  market  value  and  the  bargain  sale 
price  represents  the  amount  of  donation.  There  are  two  main  advantages  to  this  approach:  the  grantor  receives 
income  from  the  sale  and  also  gains  tax  benefits  from  the  reduced  sale  price.  The  grantor  must  obtain  an  appraisal 
that  the  IRS  will  accept,  in  order  to  receive  the  full  tax  advantages  of  the  bargain  sale. 

Advantages  of  Bargain  Sale 

1.  Can  be  a  "win/win"  situation:  landowner  benefits  from  sale  income  and  tax  advantage,  and  town  acquisition 
funds  are  conserved. 

2.  Minimizing  the  purchase  price  enhances  the  chances  of  a  successful  re-sale  to  another  conservation  group  to 
ensure  long-term  protection. 

3.  May  help  to  leverage  additional  bargain  sales  and  outright  gifts  within  a  given  neighborhood  or  region. 

Transfer  with  Restrictions:  This  technique  is  often  used  when  a  landowner  must  sell  the  property  but  wants  to 
govern  the  future  use  of  the  land.  In  this  case,  the  owner  may  choose  to  attach  various  restrictions  to 'the  deed  prior 
to  the  sale.  These  determine  the  activities  that  can  and  cannot  take  place  on  the  land  in  the  future.  Although  this 
may  reduce  market  value  of  the  parcel  somewhat,  the  owner  does  gain  income  and  achieve  other  objectives  as  well. 

Advantages  of  Transfer  with  Restrictions 

1.  Future  owners  are  obligated  to  abide  by  the  restrictions. 
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3.  Limited  Development  -  This  technique  involves  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  a  parcel  of  land  for  development  to 
subsidize  the  protection  of  the  rest.  It  is  probably  the  most  controversial,  and  risky,  approach  to  land  protection. 
However,  in  the  right  circumstances  (a  healthy  market  and  insufficient  acquisition  funds),  this  tool  may  be  used 
with  very  positive  results.  It  works  best  where  there  is  a  portion  of  the  parcel  that  is  not  environmentally-sensitive 
and  can  be  sold  for  czrefully  planned  development.  The  following  example  may  help  illustrate  limited 
development: 

A  conservation  group  wants  to  preserve  a  parcel  which  contains  endangered  species  in  the  rear 
portion.  The  owners  are  moving  out  of  the  area  and  the  property  is  on  the  market  The  asking  price  is 
more  than  the  conservation  group  can  come  up  with.  However,  they  know  of  several  buyers 
interested  in  houselots  along  the  road.  The  conservation  group  buys  the  entire  property,  but 
immediately  sells  the  road  frontage  lots  (the  most  expensive  part  of  the  parcel),  thereby  needing  to 
use  less  from  their  acquisition  fund  to  protect  the  endangered  species. 

This  technique  can  also  be  used  when  a  landowner,  perhaps  a  nonprofit  land  trust,  faces  unmanageable  carrying 
costs  for  a  parcel.  In  this  case,  the  owner  can  identify  an  "insignificant"  portion  and  sell  it,  reducing  the  carrying 
costs  and  providing  funds  to  pay  future  costs.  Although  this  points  out  why  this  technique  sparks  controversy,  it 
can  sometimes  be  the  only  way  to  avoid  selling  the  entire  parcel. 

Advantages  of  Limited  Development: 

1 .  Can  be  the  only  way  to  afford  to  protect  a  parcel. 

2.  Good  way  to  incorporate  other  community  objectives,  such  as  affordable  housing,  into  the  scheme. 

3.  Provides  flexibility  when  developing  a  conservation  strategy  for  a  particular  parcel. 


2.  Deed  Restriction 

Ownership  of  property  in  the  United  States  encompasses  numerous  rights  relating  to  the  various  uses  of  that  property. 
The  full  array,  or  "bundle,"  of  rights  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  fee-simple  interest  or  fee-simple  estate.  The 
granting  of  a  restriction  or  easement  is  an  example  of  a  less-than-fee  interest  -  since  both  parties,  the  grantor  and 
grantee,  are  holders  of  separate  portions  of  the  original  bundle  as  a  result  of  the  conveyance.  As  described  above,  a 
deed  restriction  is  a  right-of-use  that  has  been  transferred  to  another  party,  so  the  owner  is  prevented  from  exercising 
one  or  more  of  the  bundle  of  rights  normally  associated  with  a  fee-simple  estate.  One  form  of  deed  restriction  is  a 
conservation  restriction. 

Often  the  terms  restriction  and  easement  are  used  interchangeably.  However,  many  professionals  in  the  fields  of  land 
and  resource  protection  consider  there  to  be  a  distinction.  An  easement  is  considered  to  involve  a  "positive"  granting 
of  rights  or  permitted  uses.  For  example,  a  public  access  easement  grants  the  right  to  use  a  trail;  a  construction 
easement  grants  the  right  to  use  a  given  area,  generally  adjacent  to  the  permanent  easement  area,  to  facilitate 
construction  within  the  permanent  easement  area;  a  utility  easement  grants  the  right  to  bury  a  gas  line.  A  restriction  is 
considered  to  be  a  "negative"  granting  of  rights.  For  example,  an  agricultural  preservation  restriction  gives  away  (or 
sells)  the  right  to  develop  the  land;  a  historic  preservation  restriction  gives  away  or  sells  the  right  to  modernize  at  will. 

A  conservation  restriction  (CR)  is  a  legal  document  that  embodies  those  limitations  on  land  use  that  a  landowner 
agrees  to  impose  on  his  or  her  property  in  favor  of  a  named  grantee,  not  to  undertake  specified  acts  that  they  would 
presumably  otherwise  have  the  right  to  do.  The  restricted  activities  often  involve  the  right  to  develop  or  subdivide  the 
property.  CRs  are  granted  to  Conservation  Commissions  and  other  government  bodies,  as  well  as  to  nonprofit  land 
trusts  and  conservation  groups.  In  turn,  these  entities  (grantees  of  CRs)  agree  to  monitor  and  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
CR. 

The  scope  and  nature  of  the  CR  is  very  flexible,  allowing  for  "custom  tailoring,"  based  on  the  particulars  of  a  specific 
property  and  the  desires  of  the  landowners,  to  ensure  an  identified  conservation  objective.  The  restrictions  are 
generally  in  perpetuity  (forever),  and  consequently  are  recorded  at  the  Registry  of  Deeds.  The  restriction  becomes 
attached  to  the  tide,  which  remains  with  the  landowner  (grantor).  Anyone  who  purchases  this  title  (the  property)  in 
the  future,  automatically  becomes  subject  to  the  same  set  of  restrictions.  CRs  are  authorized  in  Chapter  184,  Sec.  31- 
33,  of  Massachusetts  General  Laws  and  must  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Environmental  Affairs.  Be  certain  to  get 
adequate  legal  guidance  in  drafting  your  CRs. 
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Since  CRs  are  usually  forever,  it  is  important  to  identify  things  that  could  happen  in  the  future  and  prepare  for  them. 
It  is  largely  the  anticipation  of  impacts  in  the  future  that  determines  the  effectiveness  of  the  CR  to  protect  the  property. 
In  other  words,  if  the  Town  receives  the  CR,  but  files  the  document  away,  doesn't  map  the  location  of  the  property, 
and  doesn't  pay  attention  when  new  landowners  violate  the  conditions  of  the  restriction,  the  CR  is  ineffective. 
Inspection  and  enforcement  are  essential  and  are  the  responsibility  of  the  grantee.  Or,  if  a  small  nonprofit  land  trust 
receives  the  CR  and  no  successor  is  named,  what  will  happen  to  the  property  if  the  land  trust  goes  out  of  business  in  10 
years? 

A  CR  can  be  structured  in  various  ways.  They  range  from  a  very  simple,  one-page  document  to  an  enormously 
complex,  multi-party  "instrument."  Fortunately,  most  fall  somewhere  in-between.  The  following  is  provided  as  a  very 
general  guide  to  some  essential  elements  of  CRs: 

1.  Grantor's  Clause  -  states  who  parties  are. 

2.  Legal  Description  of  Property 

3.  Statement  of  Purpose(s)  and  Objectives(s) 

4.  Listing  of  Prohibited  Uses 

-  to  ensure  conservation  objectives 

-  whatever  is  NOT  prohibited  is  assumed  to  be  allowed. 

5.  Reserved  Rights  (Permitted  Uses) 

-  to  the  grantor  or  a  third  party 

6.  Monitoring  and  Compliance 

-  this  is  critical.  Access  to  the  property  by  the  grantee  for  monitoring  on  a  regular  basis  is  essential. 
Enforcement  of  the  terms,  as  a  result  of  regular  monitoring,  becomes  the  "teeth"  of  the  restriction. 

7.  IRS-required  clauses,  if  applicable 

8.  Signatures 

-  Co-holding  (more  than  one  grantee)  is  often  a  good  idea  -  to  share  the  responsibility  of  monitoring  and 
♦  enforcement.  However,  coordination  between  co-holders  needs  to  be  maintained  over  time  to  ensure 

that  these  important  duties  are  carried  out  fully  and  consistently.  A  successor  grantee  is  also  a  good 
idea,  especially  if  a  nonprofit  is  the  grantee  -  to  be  prepared  if  something  happens  to  the  nonprofit. 

-  Includes  acceptance  and  approval 

9.  Subordination  clause,  if  applicable 

10.  Exhibits,  if  applicable 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  conservation  restriction  format  and  construction,  please  refer  to  The  Conservation 
Easement  Handbook,  by  Thomas  S.  Barrett  and  Janet  Diehl,  Land  Trust  Exchange  and  Trust  for  Public  Lands,  1988. 

Advantages  of  using  a  CR 

1.  They  are  often  flexible  enough  to  incorporate  many  desires  and  concerns  of  both  the  grantor  and  the 
grantee. 

2.  The  title  remains  with  the  landowner  (grantor).  This  allows  for  continued  use  of  the  land  within  the 
restriction  called  out  in  the  document. 

3.  They  can  be  donated  -  a  definite  advantage  to  the  grantee  and  there  is  usually  a  tax  benefit  to  the  grantor. 

4.  The  purchase  price  (if  not  donated)  to  the  grantee  is  less  than  the  fee-simple  interest  for  a  given  parcel. 
The  value  (cost)  of  the  CR  being  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  property  without  the  restriction 
and  its  value  with  the  restriction. 

5.  The  municipal  tax  assessor  may  endorse  a  lower  evaluation  (and  hence,  tax  assessment)  for  a  property  that 
is  subject  to  a  CR.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  done  consistently  across  the  Commonwealth. 
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State  Programs  that  Help  Protect  Resource  Areas 

Wetlands  Conservancy  Program  -  Formerly  the  Wetlands  Restriction  Program,  this  program  has  been  changed  to 
reflect  the  recently  adopted  policy  of  no  net  loss  of  wetlands.  The  goal  is  to  map  all  the  state's  wetlands,  register 
them,  and  place  land-use  limitations  on  all  of  them,  allowing  only  those  activities  which  do  not  harm  wetlands 
functions.  The  end  product  of  the  program  is  a  permanent  restriction  order  which  is  recorded  at  the  Registry  of 
Deeds  and  applies  to  the  land  regardless  of  ownership  changes.  The  statewide  program  is  implemented  on  a  town- 
by-town  basis,  and  is  expected  to  take  another  10  years  to  complete  For  more  information,  contact  the  Wetlands 
Conservancy  Program,  Division  of  Wetlands  and  Waterways,  Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  1  Winter 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02108  -  617  292-5908. 

Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  Programs  -  The  purpose  of  the  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern  (ACEC)  program  is  to  identity'  and  protect  critical  resource  areas  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  There 
are  several  categories  of  resources  that  can  be  included  in  an  ACEC,  ranging  from  wetlands  and  wildlife  habitats  to 
farmland  and  scenic  landscapes.  The  program  works  through  a  nomination,  review  and  designation  process  that 
can  be  initiated  by  municipal  boards  and  commissions.  An  ACEC  designation  directs  state  environmental  agencies 
to  administer  programs  and  review  projects  under  their  jurisdiction  to  protect  and  preserve  the  resources  of  the 
ACEC.  A  designation  is  intended  to  complement  local  zoning  and  actions,  and  create  a  planning  and  management 
framework  for  long-term  resource  preservation.  A  brochure  describing  the  program  is  available.  For  further 
information,  contact  (for  coastal  areas)  Coastal  ACEC  Program,  Office  of  Coastal  Zone  Management,  100 
Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  MA  02202  -  617  727-9530;  (for  inland  areas)  Inland  ACEC  Program,  Division  of 
Resource  Conservation,  Department  of  Environmental  Management,  100  Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  MA  02202  - 
617  727-3160. 

Massachusetts  Endangered  Species  Act  -  After  5  years  of  effort  by  conservationists,  the  Massachusetts  Endangered 
Species  Act  was  signed  into  law  in  December  1990.  The  act  does  two  principal  things: 

1.  Prohibits  "taking"  of  any  listed  rare  plants  and  animals  (vertebrates  and  invertebrates)  unless  specifically 
permitted  for  scientific,  educational  or  propagation  purposes.  Penalties  range  from  $500  to  $10,000,  plus  up  to  180 
days  in  prison. 

2.  Protects  designated  "significant  habitats".  "Significant  habitat"  can  be  designated  for  endangered  or  threatened 
species  populations  after  a  public  hearing  process.  Once  designated,  any  alterations  of  significant  habitat  will,  in 
most  cases,  require  a  permit  from  the  Department  of  Fisheries,  Wildlife  and  Environmental  Law  Enforcement. 
Penalties  for  the  un-permitted  alteration  of  designated  significant  habitat  range  from  $1,000  to  $20,000,  plus  up  to 
180  days  in  prison,  and  the  violator  may  be  required  to  restore  the  habitat  to  its  prior  condition. 

For  more  information,  contact  Natural  Heritage  and  Endangered  Species  Program,  Department  of  Fisheries, 
Wildlife  and  Environmental  Law  Enforcement,  100  Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  MA  02202.  617  727-9194. 
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Appendix  L: 

Guide  to  Community  Planning 


[excerpted  from  Cornmuruty  Planning  Guides,  prepared  by  Philip  B.  Heir  &  Associates  for  the  Mass  Executive  Office  of 

Communities  and  Development,  October  J9S0.  reprinted  1985]. 

Too  much  planning  effort  has  been  wasted  in  the  past  because  no  one  stopped  to  carefully  consider  who  should  be  in 
charge  of  that  planning,  and  how  those  in  charge  should  be  linked  to  the  others  who  are  doing  it  or  are  affected  by  it. 
Organizational  choices  are  critical  to  planning  success  and  often  unchangeable  once  made,  so  they-  deserve  carerul  eariv 
attention.  This  Guide  is  intended  to  help  clarify-  those  choices  for  Massachusetts  town  officials  and  others  who  are 
starting  planning  efforts. 

Structural  Alternatives 

There  are  nearly  as  manv  ways  of  organizing  for  a  planning  program  as  there  are  planning  organizations,  but  to  begin, 

we  can  talk  about  just  four  basic  approaches. 

1.  Agencv-Cen.rered  -  The  planning  is  directed  by  a  single  town  agencv.  The  agencv  may  have  a  network  of  citizen 
advisors,  but  the  authority  to  make  week-to-week  decisions  about  program  agenda,  direction,  and  selection  among 
proposals  is  retained  by  that  town  agencv.  Example:  a  planning  board  preparing  a  land  use  plan,  using  a  network  of 
neighborhood  participants  who  report  direcdy  to  the  board. 

Z.  Ager.cv- Advisory  Committee  -  A  town  agencv  with  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  planning  sets  up  a  committee  to 
actually  do  the  planning,  empowering  the  committee  with  at  least  some  autonomy  regarding  how  thev  will  do  it.  That 
•committee  will  probably  have  a  leadership  structure  and  governance  system  of  its  own,  and  perhaps  some  control  over 
whatever  staff  or  consultant  resources  are  available.  Example:  a  planning  board  creates  a  downtown  study  committee 
comprising  one  of  its  own  members,  two  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  from  the  League  of  Woman  Voters,  and 
a  downtown  resident,  then  assigns  one  quarter-time  of  their  staff  planner  to  the  committee's  direction,  and  asks  the 
committee  to  report  back  quarterly  or  so. 

3-  Interagency  Task  Fcrce  -  A  number  of  agencies  join  as  equals  to  create  a  new  (but  probably  temporary)  organization 
to  carry  out  a  specific  planning  task  which  involves  them  ail.  Once  created,  that  organization  runs  its  own  show, 
setting  its  own  agendas,  etc.  Example:  the  Local  Growth  Policy  Committees  created  in  Massachusetts  in  1976. 

4.  Citizen  Advisor.-  Committee  -  An  organization  structured  outside  of  town  government,  though  possibly  including 
town  orricials  among  its  members  and  possibly  receiving  town  financial  help.  Example:  a  group  of  citizens,  tired  of 
town  inaction  in  solving  their  neighborhood's  problems,  form  an  organization  to  prepare  a  neighborhood  plan  and  to 
lobby  for  its  implementation. 

Choosing  a  Basic  Approach 

A  well-considered  choice  of  the  basic  organizational  model  is  important,  but  often  habits  and  preconceptions  about 

"  the  righ  t  way"  take  over.  [.Vote:  of  the  half-dozen  questions  discussed  m  the  source,  portions  of  3  are  included  here] 

Is  the  range  or  planning  :op:cs  broader  than  :ha:  orar.v  single  i^r.zv'  -  One  agencv  cannot  make  eh'&cav^  plans  within 
anotner  agency's  political  domain  or  "turt."  If  the  planning  is  placed  squarely  within  one  agencv,  the  effective  planning 
scope  is  no  wider  than  that  agency's  range.  "Land  use  regulation"  is  an  example  of  a  planning  topic  which  fits  within 
one  agency's  domain,  that  of  the  planning  board.  "Water  resource  protection"  is  an  example  of  a  topic  which  does  not, 
inevitably  involving  the  domains  of  the  water  commissioner,  board  of  health,- planning  board,  conservation 
commission,  and  probably  others. 

Does  a  single  agencv  have  enough  rime  :o  do  the  'ob?  -  An  intensive  planning  effort  may  constitute  an  overload  for  the 
agency  considering  taking  it  on.  Can  and  will  members  of  an  existing  agency  spend  the  time  for  the  effort?  If  the 
.  ability  of  members  is  already  stretched  to  the  breaking  point,  or  if  two  or  more  separate  programs  are  to  go  on 
concurrently,  the  answer  is  often  "no." 

How  imoorranr  a-eqcco^n-r-:::-.-.  orr-.n:z~;:rn;.  e-.::en;v.  and  c::ec:  ir.vo'.ve-.enr  or"  oe::?: en-makers:  -  V.avbe  ;:  is 
important  that  those  doing  the  planning  be  politically  accountable,  or  maybe  no:.  In  some  communities,  only  choices 
by  accountable  officials  cam-  weight.  In  other  communities,  choices  by  highly  accountable  officials  may  cam-  little 
weight  because  they  are  seen  as  being  "political." 
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Appendix  M: 

Grants  for  Planning,  Acquiring  or  Improving  Open  Space 

PLANNING  GRANTS 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission,  30  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  MA  021 16. 

(617)727-8470 

Survey  and  Planning  Program  -  Small  amounts  of  funding  are  available  to  local  historic  commissions  for  survey  and 

planning  of  registered  historic  districts,  buildings,  or  landscapes.  MHC  also  has  state  surveys  and  local  historic  maps 

plus  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

GRANTS  FOR  LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  One  Winter  St.,  Boston 

02108. 

Grants  may  be  available  through  the  Aquifer  and  Watershed  Protection  Program  and  the  Clean  Water  Act,  604(b) 

Program.  These  grants  may  be  used  for  hydro-geologic  studies  of  ground  and  surface  water  supplies  as  well  as 

management  and  protection  initiatives.  Contact  DEP  Division  of  Water  Supply  at  (617)  292-5770. 

Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  Division  of  Conservation  Services,  100  Cambridge  St.,  Boston,  MA 

02114.(617)727-1552. 

Self- Help  Program  -  Self-Help  grants  fund  up  to  90%  of  the  acquisition  costs  of  conservation  land.  Only  communities 

with  approved  open  space  plans  may  apply.  Open  Space  Plan  requirements  are  available  on  request. 

Urban  Self-Help  Program  -  These  grants  fund  up  to  90%  of  the  costs  of  acquiring  and/or  developing  park  and 

recreation  land  in  cities. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  -  Federal  funds  (administered  by  this  state  agency)  for  up  to  50%  oi  the  costs  of 

acquiring  and/or  developing  recreation  lands. 

Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Land  Use,  Old  Common 

Rd.,  Safford  House,  Lancaster,  MA  01523.  (617)  727-0465. 

Agricultural  Preservation  Restriction  Program  -  APR  helps  localities  to  purchase  the  development  rights  of  farmlands. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission,  30  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  MA  021 16. 

(617)727-8470. 

Massachusetts  Preservation  Projects  Fund  -  This  program  grants  money  for  the  development,  acquisition,  or 

archeological  investigation  of  sites  on  the  State  Register  or  the  National  Register. 

Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  Department  of  Fisheries,  Wildlife,  and  Environmental  Law 
Enforcement,  100  Cambridge  St.,  Boston,  MA  02202 

Non-Game  Tax  Fund  -  These  funds  come  from  individual  contributions  made  through  the  Massachusetts  income  tax 
form.  They  help  purchase  the  habitats  of  endangered  plant  and  animal  species. 


A  Note  on  Further  Listings 

The  Massachusetts  Association  of  Conservation  Commissions  offers  an  extensive  directory  of  all  environmentally- 
concerned  institutions,  government  agencies,  and  nonprofit  groups  in  Massachusetts.  Ask  for  the  Massachusetts  Green 
Pages.  For  a  list  of  the  many  Massachusetts  land  trusts,  see  Appendix  B  or  contact  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 
for  the  Directory  of  Massachusetts  Land  Conservation  Trusts. 
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Appendix  N: 

Management  Planning  for  Municipal  Conservation  Areas 

I.  General  Land  Use  Objectives 

General  objectives  for  a  specific  property  can  be  determined  from  Sections  6,  7,  and  8  of  the  Open  Space  and 
Recreation  Plan.  If  more  specific  objectives  for  the  use  of  a  conservation  area  are  needed,  a  committee  may  be  formed 
to  develop  land  use  objectives.  The  committee  could  have  members  from  the  Conservation  Commission,  the 
Recreation  Department,  the  Water  Commission,  abutters,  and  representatives  from  various  user  groups. 

Examples  of  general  objectives  include: 

o  use  of  area  as  wildlife  sanctuary  or  water  resource  protection  area  -  with  "hands-off"  management  approach; 
o  use  of  area  as  municipal  forest  -  from  which  city  or  town  may  derive  income  from  timber  management; 
o.use  of  area  for  recreational  purposes,  such  as  swimming,  picnicking,  boating,  fishing,  hunting,  trail  use,  playing  field 
use,  etc. 

If  the  conservation  area  is  large  enough,  objectives  similar  to  these  could  be  incorporated  in  different  sections  of  the 
same  property. 

II.  Inventory  of  Resources 

A  great  deal  of  information  can  be  derived  from  Section  4  of  the  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan.  The  detail  needed 
for  an  inventory  can  be  determined  from  the  land  use  objectives.  In  general,  the  more  intensive  the  management  that 
•is  needed,  the  more  detailed  the  inventory  must  be.  Gear  the  inventory  to  the  objectives.  For  example: 

o  If  the  area  is  to  be  a  wildlife  sanctuary  with  a  "hands-off'  management  approach,  a  detailed  resource  inventory  may 
*    not  be  required; 
o  If  it  is  to  be  a  water  resource  protection  area,  the  water  department  may  want  to  take  baseline  data  from  test  wells,  or 

water  quality  and  quantity  data  from  lakes,  ponds,  streams,  and  rivers.  For  further  information,  contact  DEM 

Division  of  Resource  Conservation,  Office  of  Water  Resources, (6 17  727-3267); 
o  If  the  community  intends  to  initiate  timber  management,  the  inventory  should  include  a  detailed  forest  stand 

analysis.  It  may  be  advisable  to  contract  with  a  forester  to  obtain  this  information  and  to  develop  silvicultural 

recommendations.  A  list  of  local  loggers  and  saw  mills  should  also  be  compiled.  For  further  information,  contact 

DEM  Division  of  Forests  and  Parks,  Bureau  of  Forest  Development,  (617  727-3184); 
o  If  the  area  is  to  be  used  for  recreational  use,  a  more  thorough  inventory  may  be  needed,  including: 

-  Ground  water,  surface  water,  and  vegetated  wetlands.  (This  data  is  available  from  MassGIS.  See  Appendix  J); 

-  Soil  types  and  slope.  Soil  Conservation  Service  manual  and  calculations  based  on  information  from  USGS 
topological  maps; 

-  Recreational  resources  and  patterns  of  use  (How  many  people  are  using  the  area,  and  for  what  purposes?  Are 
there  any  conflicts  between  user  groups?)  Information  gathered  during  the  compilation  of  the  1988-1992 
Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  (617  727-9800)  or  on-site  user  surveys  may  be  useful  for 
this  portion  of  the  inventory; 

-  Structures,  roads,  utilities,  equipment,  vehicles,  personnel  and  management  funding  sources  and  levels. 

Important  components  of  any  inventory,  regardless  of  intended  land  use,  include  locations  of  rare  and  endangered  plant 
and  animal  species  habitat,  and  locations  of  known  or  potential  historical  and  archeological  sites.  Contact  the 
Department  of  Fisheries,  Wildlife  and  Environmental  Law  Enforcement's  Natural  Heritage  &  Endangered  Species 
*  Program  (617  727-9194),  the  Mass  Historical  Commission  (617  727-8470),  municipal  historical  commission  or  other 
local  experts. 
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III.  Development  of  Management  Recommendations 

Police  and  Fire  Department  should  be  consulted  concerning  plans  for  rescue  operations,  fire  control.    In  the  case  of 
heavily-used  areas,  evacuation  plans  may  be  useful. 

When  town  or  regional  water  supply  is  involved,  recommendations  could  include  directions  for  regular  testing  of 
water  quality  and  quantity  and  remedial  action  to  mitigate  contamination  or  drought  situations. 

Recommendations  for  trail  use  may  include  separating  conflicting  user  groups  and  relocating  trails  away  from 
wetlands,  steep  slopes,  highly-erodeable  soils  and  other  sensitive  resources. 

Recommendations  for  swimming  areas  may  include  suggestions  for  upgraded  access,  limiting  numbers  of  users  to 
prevent  degradation  of  resources,  water  testing  schedule  and  staffing  levels. 

Recommendation  for  wildlife  and  fisheries  management  in  areas  that  are  open  for  hunting  and  fishing  can  be 
developed  with  the  help  of  the  DFWELE  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  (Pittsfield,  413  447-9789;  Belchertown, 
413  323-7632;  West  Boylston,  508  835-3607;  Acton,  508  263-4347;  Westborough,  617  727-2864;  Buzzards  Bay,  508 
759-3406). 

Recommendations  for  using  volunteers  to  help  with  trash  pick-up,  trail  maintenance,  etc.  are  a  valuable  addition  to 
a  Management  Plan.  You  maight  also  develop  a  program  to  enlist  frequent  users  of  the  facility  to  monitor  the  area 
and  report  violations  of  rules  and  regulations  to  municipal  officials. 

Specific  management  recommendations  should  be  developed  for  fragile  areas.  Rare  and  endangered  species  habitats 
and  archeologica:  sites  are  examples  of  this  type  oi  resource.  Separation  of  different  resource  areas  by  sensitivity  and 
significance  can  facilitate  resource  protection. 

Of  particular  concern  for  areas  that  are  heavily  used  by  the  public  is  the  variable  nature  of  funding  levels.  A 
management  plan  may  include  alternatives  for  management  based  on  different  funding  levels. 


See  also: 

Massachusetts  Outdoors  (SCORP)  volume  2,  pages  173  and  174  for  an  outline  of  the  basic  elements  of  a 

management  plan  suitable  for  more  intensively-developed  parks  and  recreation  areas; 

EOEA  Land  Management  Planning  Process  and  Guidelines.  1990. 

Both  are  available  from  DCS,  (617)  727-1552 
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Appendix  O: 

Sample  Goals  and  Objectives 


GOALS 

OBTECTIVES 

1.  Protection  of  water  resources. 

la.  Preserve  watershed  in  identified  areas. 

lb.  Identify,  map  and  protect  wetlands. 

lc.  Protect  existing  and  future  well  sites. 

2.  Preservation  of  open  space,  scenic 

2a.  Establish  "critical  zones"  and  protect  them. 

areas  and  rare  plant  and  animal 

2b.  Develop  public  education  aimed  at  publicizing 

habitats. 

importance  of  unique  areas. 

3.  Integration  of  recreation  and 

3a.  Develop  trails  to  link  a  conservation  area  with 

conservation  activities. 

an  active  recreation  area. 

3b.  Ascertain  citizen  demand  for  hiking  areas; 

improve  existing  facilities  and  provide  new  ones 

where  appropriate. 

4.  Provision  of  a  balanced  recreation 

4a.  Provide  recreation  for  the  elderly. 

program. 

4b.  Create  winter  sports  activity  areas. 
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Appendix  P: 

Sample  Objectives  and  Action  Plan 


OBTECTIVES 

ACTIONS 

SCHEDULE 

la.  Preserve  watershed. 

la,b.  Organize  Open  Space  Committee  to 

la,b.  October  1990 

lb.  Protect  wetlands. 

identify  watershed  areas,  wetlands  and 

lc.  Protect  well  sites. 

critical  zones,  (see  Objective  2a.). 

lc.  Acquire  land  abutting  well  site-4. 

lc.  by  December  1992 

2a.  Protect  "critical  zones". 

2a.  See  Action  la,b. 

2a.  October  1990 

2b.  Publicize  unique  areas. 

2b.  Begin  school  "Hug  a  Habitat"  program 

2b.  Sept  1990 

3a.  Link  conservation  areas. 

3a.  Acquire  rights  along  Muddy  River. 

3a.  Sept  1993 

3b.  Improve  hiking  areas. 

3b.  Organize  Recreation  Committee  to 

develop  surveys  and  questionnaires. 

3b.  October  1990 

4a.  Provide  recreation  for  the  elderly. 

4a. Develop  a  summer  recreation  program 

4a.  May  1991 

4b.  Create  winter  sports  areas. 

for  the  elderly.  (Recreation  Committee,  see 
Action  3b). 

4b.  Develop  preliminary  plan  for  Mt. 

4b.  April  1991 

Trashmore  -  East  Program. (Recreation 

Committee,  see  Action  3b). 
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Appendix  Q: 

Preparing  an  Open  Space  Plan  Update 


What  is  an  Open  Space  Plan  Update?    An  Update  is  what  its  name  would  have  you  believe:  it  is  an  up-to-date 
Open  Space  Plan.  It  is  a  complete  plan  containing  all  the  components  of  an  Open  Space  Plan.  The  difference  between 
an  Update  and  a  municipality's  previous  Open  Space  Plan  is  that  an  Update  builds  in  the  previous  plan  by  revising 
those  sections  which  no  longer  reflect  accurately  the  character  and  goals  of  the  community. 

What  Does  an  Update  Contain?     An  Update  contains  all  the  components  of  the  previous  plan,  modified  to 
impart  a  more  current  picture  of  the  recreation  and  conservation  needs  and  goals  of  the  community  and  to  provide  a 
clear  direction  for  the  next  five  years.  Also,  an  Update  prepared  after  1990  will  include  new  sections  outlined  in  the 
J  990  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan  Requirements. 

What  Sections  Need  to  be  Updated?     Sections  that  need  to  be  updated  are  those  which  have  changed  since 
the  previous  plan.  For  example,  sections  such  as  demographics,  goals  and  objectives,  and  the  five-year  action  plan  must 
be  revised.  Sections  such  as  topography  and  history  are  not  likely  to  have  changed  and  therefore  do  not  need  to  be 
rewritten  -  but  they  g|o.  need  to  be  included.  Some  sections  may  not  need  revision  unless  some  change  has  taken  place: 
for  example,  Growth  and  Development  Patterns  should  be  revised  if  major  transportation  upgrades  or  construction  has 
taken  place  or  is  planned;  Water  Resources  if  wells  have  been  contaminated  or  inter-basin  transfer  is  contemplated. 

Below  is  a  general  guide  to  the  need  for  rewriting  each  section.  Only  you  can  determine  whether  a  particular  section 
needs  to  be  rewritten  due  to  changed  circumstances. 


Section  1  -  Plan  Summary 
Section  2  -  Introduction 

S  tate  men  t  of  Pu  rpose 

Planning  Process  and  Public  Participation 
Section  3  -  Community  Setting 

Regional  Context 

History  of  the  Community 

Population  Characteristics 

Growth  and  Development  Patterns 
Section  4  -  Environmental  Inventory  and  Analysis 

•Geology,  Soils  and  Topography 

Landscape  Character 

Water  Resources 

Vegetation 

Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Scenic  Resources  and  Unique  Environments 

Environmental  Problems 
Section  5  -  Inventory  of  Lands  of  Conservation  and  Recreation  Interest 

Private  Parcels 

Public  and  Nonprofit  Parcels 
Section  6  -  Community  Goals 

Description  of  Process 

Statement  of  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Goals 
Section  7  -  Analysis  of  Needs 

Summary  of  Resource  Protection  Needs 
,        Summary  of  Community's  Needs 
m       Management  Needs,  Potential  Change  of  Use 
Section  8  -  Goals  and  Objectives 
Section  9  -  Five- Year  Action  Plan 
Section  10  -  Public  Comments 
Section  1 1  -  References 


Must  May  No  Change 

be  Revised         Need  Revision      Necessary 


x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 

x 
x 
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Appendix  R; 

Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Recovery  Program 
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